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[ie common purpose to which I would 
fain believe this gathering in the City of 
New York is dedicated can be readily de- 
ined and it is fitting to do so, for our com- 
memoration is more than the recital of one 
man’s deeds. In this great company many 
of us have been ealled in one capacity or 
nother to a position of trust in which we 
vive of our time and of such ability as has 
been granted us to removing the disabilities 
and satisfying the highest needs of our fel- 
w men; we are pledged to the service of 
mankind. Our efforts are exerted to secure 
that the nations may live at peace one with 
nother, that the bountiful stores of a 
nature not always harsh may be placed 
freely at man’s disposal, that new knowl- 
edge may be wrested from the unknown, 
that the beauty of living where lost may be 
restored and fresh beauty won. These are 
the elements of the task to which we are 
committed, whether we be trustees of An- 
drew Carnegie or are engaged in endeavors 
which his benevolence has assisted; and in 
these closing days of November, 1935, the 
contemplation of our duty must be asso- 
ciated with remembrance of the man whose 
birth one hundred years ago is now being 
commemorated in five continents. 


1 Given at the New York Academy of Medicine, 
November 26, 1935. 
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THE ANDREW CARNEGIE CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS' 


By Sir JAMES IRVINE 
PRINCIPAL AND VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


I come here at your bidding to join in the 
expression of what we owe, what the world 
owes, to the creative genius of one of the 
most remarkable characters of our time; it 
is a Signal honor you have paid me, yet one 
so filled with responsibility that I might 
well shrink from the attempt to discharge 
it were I not sustained in my endeavor by 
the old-fashioned virtue of gratitude. 

In this assembly there is no need to recite 
the events of Andrew Carnegie’s long life. 
That romantic story has been often told 
and never better than by our friend, Mr. 
Burton Hendrick, who in his own character- 
istie and scholarly way has given us a 
meticulously accurate picture of the man 
and of his work. My immediate duty is in 
consequence simplified and narrows down 
to an attempt to judge, in the light of that 
modest section of history which has inter- 
vened since 1898, the results which have fol- 
lowed from a series of daring experiments 
in the distribution of private wealth. 

We are confronted with the unusual case 
of a man who broke away from convention 
and who opened up new paths of human 
progress, paths which we as his trustees 
have followed. On this significant date it 
is seemly that we should halt and set our- 
selves certain questions seeking to find im- 
partial answers. Was the leadership he 
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exercised wise, what country have we con- 
quered in following that lead, what vision 
On 
the answers rests a judgment not only of 
our founder but of ourselves. After all, in 
the life of a man of action his own work 
is not the one notable thing and the inheri- 


of a Promised Land has it revealed? 


tance it devolves on others may be of even 
greater import. 

It is inevitable that to-night our minds 
should travel three thousand miles eastward 
in space and one hundred years backward 
in time to the old Scottish town of Dun- 
fermline, for there, in the conditions pre- 
vailing in 1835, we may hope to find the 
factors of heredity and environment which 
made the first and most enduring imprints 
Let 


us beware, however, lest we attach too much 


on the man whose memory we honor. 


importance to merely biological influences, 
although to me, as a Scot, it would be pleas- 
ant to think that his virtues were extracted 
from Scottish soil alone. We must remem- 
ber that in dealing with the peculiar quality 
we call genius the laws of heredity are often 
set at defiance and are replaced by the 
man 
whithersoever he pleases,’’ said Goethe, 
‘‘he may his heart 
prompts, but he will invariably turn back 
into the road nature prepared for him.”’ 
In Andrew Carnegie’s case, nature’s prep- 
aration included a boyhood spent in an old- 
world town where the evidences of Scottish 
history at its best had not been submerged 
in the first wave of the industrial age. Dun- 
fermline still retained the atmosphere of a 
city of kings. It was there that Maleolm 
Canmore and Margaret the Queen-Saint 
of Scotland had made their abode; within 
bow-shot of Andrew Carnegie’s cottage 
home was the venerable Abbey, the shrine 
of Seotland’s hero Robert the Bruce, and 
nearby stood the ruins of the palace where 
Charles Stuart began that tragic life’s jour- 
ney which led to the seaffold in Whitehall. 
Yet within this rich setting and amidst sur- 
roundings of rare beauty the life of the 


eaprice of destiny. ‘“‘A may go 


undertake whatever 
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people was at once toilsome and unsettled 
It was a period of transition and restless. 
ness in Scotland, and Dunfermline was the 
focal point of many a dispute. Politica] 
feeling divided the community into hostile 
camps and the clamor for a ‘‘People’s 
Charter’’ was heard on every hand; but 
another and even more potent source of 
disquietude was the bitter religious contro- 
versy which led to the disruption of the 
national church in 1843, a date which stands 
in the very center of the narrow arch of 
Andrew Carnegie’s boyhood in Scotland. 
While politics merely divided the populace 
into groups, the disruption penetrated 
Seottish homes, splitting families asunder 
and leaving wounds which the passage of 
nearly a century has searce healed. We 
can imagine the impact of these varied in- 
fluences on his sensitive growing mind 
Truly, the boy of thirteen who landed in 
New York eighty-seven years ago must have 
carried strange recollections and must have 
been assailed by conflicting emotions. 

His material assets were few. 
abilities, immense energy and unflinching 
courage were certainly his in abundance 
but at the time were merely latent; in him 
the fire of the Celt was tempered by the cool 
eaution of the Scot; love of homeland and 
of kingfolk had been bred in his bone. It 
was fortunate for him that he was equipped 
with these enduring qualities, for the early 
years in Pittsburgh were a grim experience 
through which he was sustained as much by 
them as by his ineurable optimism. Diffi. 
cult as was that period of his life, it is evi- 
dent that he became a son of the great re- 
publie precisely at a time which offered the 
fullest scope to his genius. Frontiers were 
expanding and for the courageous high ad- 
venture was possible to an extent un- 
dreamed of in Europe. No wonder he be- 
came a bold and successful experimenter as, 
stage by stage, his career unfolded until he 
was acclaimed as one of the world’s richest 
men. 

In this ascent he was unconsciously serv- 


Great 
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» an apprenticeship which equipped him 
turn, the world’s 
For nearly half a century 


to become, in one of 


‘atest givers. 
his views were maturing and his character 
was being fashioned on the anvil of toil; 
there was no resting stage in his develop- 
ment, for his powers seemed to enlarge 
long after the age when in most men the 
inelastic period is merging into decline. 
As the sphere of his activities and interests 
expanded, his influence grew until we find 
him an international figure on terms of 
easy friendship with the statesmen and 
leaders of continents; he was exposed to 
all the temptations which rapid progress 
brings in its train, for the man who makes 
a habit of suecess has to fight against the 
insidious invasion of his higher self by that 
disregard of the feelings of others which 
begets intolerance and by that lack of sym- 
pathy which leads to arrogance. How well 
he withstood that assault let his story tell. 
Fifty years ago there seemed no limit to his 
material progress and indeed it is difficult 
to coneeive any eareer in which abilities so 
diverse and energy so galvanic would have 
failed to place him on the summit. He had 
certainly reached the summit of industrial 
power when he broke away from the bond- 
age of the factory and the market-place and 
proceeded in a series of striking acts of re- 
nuneiation to distribute the fortune he had 
gained. This was no sudden or quixotic 
decision on his part as his utterances show ; 
he was simply giving practical expression 
to his own highly original views—formed in 
early manhood—on the responsibilities at- 
tached to great wealth. It is an injustice 
to his memory to think that Carnegie’s re- 
payment to the world was in any sense im- 
petuous, a frenzied desire to unburden him- 
self of something no longer desirable. 
Wealth had not suddenly become in his 
eyes the vanity of vanities, and his life 
can not be sharply divided into two sec- 
tions marked respectively by getting and 
The situation could be expressed 









giving. 
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accurately not so much in words as by the 
mathematical terms we use to illustrate 
how one change is gradually superimposed 
on another and is suddenly accelerated, in 
which case an interesting curve of Andrew 
Carnegie’s life could be constructed with 
getting and giving as the ordinates and 
abscissae. 

At all times open-hearted and generous, 
he had for long played the part of a pri- 
vate benefactor, beginning slowly and work- 
ing up to a crescendo as his means aceumu- 
lated and his experience grew. He used to 
refer to his private benefactions as the re- 
tail side of his giving, and even after he 
became the creator and manager of whole- 
sale departments of benefaction he never 
abandoned the more intimate methods of 
the retailer. It is strange that by custom, 
as unwarranted as it is ungrateful, Andrew 
Carnegie’s name should have become asso- 
ciated with gifts of libraries and of organs 
to an extent which has almost overlaid the 
merit of the great benefactions which made 
up his real life’s work. Reading and music 
were to him personal recreations which had 
become necessities and he naturally sought 
to make them accessible to others. He did 
so, generously, but with discretion, attach- 
ing to his gifts conditions which were not 
only reasonable but were designed to have 
the effect of directing public expenditure 
to cultural and humanitarian purposes. 
The policy was far-sighted and wise. As 
a direct consequence the financing of the 
free public library was widely undertaken 
as a publie duty and the library movement 
spread throughout the English-speaking 
world. Soon the time was ripe for more 
rapid action and the grand period of his 
benevolence began. It is not alone the un- 
precedented seale of his later benefactions 
that marked out his policy as unique, for 
a special machinery was designed whereby 
one by one separate continuing trusts were 
founded, each charged with its own task 
and provided with the means to accomplish 
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it. The gifts were unfettered by burden- 
some conditions, and although he made his 
wishes clear he did not unduly impose his 
will on others or seek to legislate for a fu- 
Thus it comes that al- 
though the terms of reference defining the 


ture all unknown. 


duty of these trusts may vary the theme is 
fundamentally the same and is one to which 
there can be no finality—the improvement 
of mankind. We would do slender justice 
to the ideals he heid or the objectives he 
sought if we considered Andrew Carnegie’s 
major benefactions merely in the chrono- 
logical order of their foundation and I pre- 
fer to fall the scientifi¢ 
method of reference to a first cause, as one 


back on more 
more likely to reveal the working of his 
mind. 

Remember, our founder was sixty-five 
years old at the period of which I speak, an 
age when most men would be reluctant to 
take up a second life’s work or to set out on 
a erusade of diffusing and 
light.’ He had earned repose, and he cer- 
tainly had an abundance of interests with 
By 


oe 


sweetness 


which to fill his leisure in retirement. 
instinet and self-training he was a philoso- 
pher in the making; equally he was an 
economist and a world politician, in which 
capacity he managed to reconcile an unfal- 
tering allegiance to the principles of free- 
dom with a stout belief in race-imperialism. 
It would not be true to say that he deliber- 
ately turned his back on these interests, 
which he never entirely forsook ; nor would 
it be fair to him to imply that after found- 
ing his benevolent trusts he handed over to 
his trustees the work and responsibility in- 
volved in carrying out his own ideas. 
Through his astonishing energy he continued 
his close contact with world affairs, while 
maintaining an intimate connection with the 
minute details of his spending schemes. In- 
deed at this stage in dealing with the second 
phase of his life it would be possible for us 
to diverge and contemplate Andrew Car- 
negie in many capacities, but I prefer to 
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limit myself to that facet of his characte, 
which I imagine appealed to him most. | 
confine myself therefore to his campaign 
for the good of mankind and shall endeayor 
to trace the lines on which instinctively and 
through the exercise of his logical mind }ye 
turned his theories into facts. 

As a practical man the training of ; 
intellect was for him a main objective and hie 
always attached a special value to educatio, 
with a practical bearing. But the artistic 
side of his nature had taught him that wn- 
less leavened by the things of the spirit 
we term culture, technical training is but 
husky provender, a discovery which many 
a ‘‘man with his burning soul’’ has made 
when it is too late. To-day there is no 
better example of the development of tec! 
nical education on fruitful harmonious 
lines than is presented by the famous in- 
stitute in Pittsburgh which bears Carnegie ’s 
name. Its work and that of the associated 
centers has aroused the admiration of al! 
who have watched its growth and progress 
during the past thirty years. 
Andrew Carnegie regarded his efforts for 
Pittsburgh as his monument, and for this 
reason I mention it first, yet it is only one 
example of what he did to foster education 
in the arts and the applied sciences. Had 
he continued to follow up this success! u! 
venture only with others of like kind it 
need have created no surprise. But we 
must not forget that, intermingled with his 
zeal for applied learning, there ran like 
a searlet thread through the fabric of his 
being a passionate belief in the value of ab- 
stract thought. It is my consideréd opin- 
ion that he had the habit of mind which 
would have made him a philosopher or a 
pure scientist of the first order had his early 
footsteps led him to the academic groves, 
for he loved knowledge for its own sake, 
and probed his way into first causes dis- 
playing that unquenchable desire for dis- 
covery by experiment which to-day we call 
the spirit of research. In many ways and 


In a sense 
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specially in the nature of the questions he 
cot to others he reminds me of the scientific 
neers of the seventeenth century who 
unded the Royal Society of London. 
.ognition of these unexpected qualities 
s far to explain his decision to found 
. Carnegie Institution of Washington, a 
rue temple of scientific learning. The idea 
* a non-teaching research institute was not 
in then entirely new, but the liberty and 
leed the invitation he extended to direct 
esearches into channels concerned solely 
‘ith the winning of new knowledge, no mat- 
r how obseure, was a unique act of faith 
nd a disinterested service to the world. 
‘rom this as a center have sprung investi- 
vations as valuable as they are diverse. 
(he study of the physical changes which 
ave fashioned the earth and of the com- 
plex problems of heredity and nutrition 
which affeet man’s hold on life, the explora- 
tion of the desert and of the depths of the 
sea, the unfolding of the mysteries of stellar 
space—all these form but part of a vast 
program of original work which has added 
to the intellectual prestige of this land and 
has fructified scientific thought throughout 
the world. It is from the standpoint of 
a life spent in scientific pursuits that I 
pay this impartial tribute to Andrew Car- 
negie’s encouragement of purely scientific 
inquiries. 

In other ways more readily appreciated 
by the publie he advanced learning by the 
direct support he gave to universities and 
colleges, preferring always to encourage in- 
stitutions readily accessible to the people, 
efforts which were crowned by the creation 
of his Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. It is unnecessary to speak in 
precise terms of the events which led up 
to what must have seemed to many little 
more than a vague and nebulous scheme, or 
to deal individually with the far-reaching 
consequences. If only for one result and 
that the investigation of the medical schools 
of this country and the consequent program 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation this venture 
has justified itself abundantly. 

The motives which impelled him to find 
so many outlets for the support he gave to 
the training of the mind make clear that 
to Andrew Carnegie education was not 
merely a means to an end and that the 
earning of a livelihood. He shared Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s views as to what ought to 
be the true aim and end of all learning and 
he held that peace among men should surely 
follow from that tolerance and benignity of 
mind which Franklin claimed to be the first 
fruits of intellectual enlightenment, ‘‘ Peace 
wins her way not by force: her appeal is 
to the reason and the conscience of man.’’ 
Throughout his life, and largely in advance 
of his time, Carnegie was strongly influ- 
eneed by an abhorrence of armed strife, and 
while his contact in early manhood with the 
erim realities of war was brief it was suffi- 
ciently close to consolidate that yearning 
for international which he never 
ceased to advocate with passionate sincerity. 
If the practical side of his mind made him 
doubt whether through the expenditure of 
money men’s hearts could be changed he 
followed the dictates of his own heart and 
to the list of his continuing trusts added yet 
another, charging it with duties scarce dis- 
tinguishable from the precepts laid down in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

In the presence of our chairman, who is 
also chairman of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, I hesitate to speak 
of the task to which he has given the best 
years of his life. Impartially and fairly 
the problems which tend to disturb the har- 
mony of nations have been explored and 
analyzed. By publication and in speech the 
results are made fully available to the 
world and surely, if slowly, understanding 
and trust must take the place of misunder- 
standing and doubt. More than that, our 
chairman has regarded it as part of his duty 
to make many a weary journey to the Old 
World. He is known and is welcome in 


peace 
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every capital of Europe, where his deliver- 
ances are respected for their courage and 
for their quick appreciation of national 


situations and sentiments. ‘‘Come let us 


reason together’’ might well be adopted as 
the motto of the Foundation for Interna- 
tional Peace. Turn for a moment from this 


wide vision of a troubled world to contem- 


plate the anxieties and tragedies which 
threaten many a humble home. Of all the 
Carnegie benefactions, surely a_ special 


place must be reserved in our affections for 
the smaller and more intimate foundations 
known as the Hero Funds. They require 
no description nor does the noble duty of 
comforting the fatherless in their affliction 
and of honoring willing self-sacrifice need 
any words of ours after what is written in 
the EK pistle of St. James. 

I have spoken already of the freedom of 
action accorded by Andrew Carnegie to his 
trustees and in turning now to his largest 
individual gift refer to it again, for no bet- 
ter example could be found in illustration 
than the letter of instruction which aceom- 
panied the transfer of what was practically 
In the Carnegie 
Corporation we have the largest unit of his 


the last of his fortune. 


the one armed with the 
It is the eoordinator of all 


benefactions and 
widest powers. 

the Carnegie activities. It is national and 
international in the sense that it extends 
wherever the English language is spoken; 
there is no limit to its program save that 
imposed by the words ‘‘the improvement of 
mankind’’; in the best sense it is a gift to 
the 
back with gratitude on this the crowning 


world. Surely the world must look 
act of Andrew Carnegie’s career. 

If for a moment I may venture to speak 
more intimately I would express before this 
congregation the gratitude of Britain 
for the helping hand Andrew Carnegie 
My claim 
to act as a spokesman for my country rests 


stretched out to his motherland. 


on a personal association, extending in one 
capacity or another for a third of a century, 
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with the oldest of the Carnegie trusts 

Britain. But I speak in the first place 

what he did for his native Dunfermline. 
To-day that old town is a happier, better 
place through the efforts of the local trust 
The austerities of life 
have been softened ; musie and the arts haye 


he founded there. 


become part of the spirit of the community: 
physical education, the welfare of children 
and an activity in social services all flour- 
ished in the Fifeshire town long before they 
With larger 
means at its disposal and with the whole « 

its the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust has likewise earried 


became fashionable elsewhere. 


Britain as provinee, 
out a strenuous program for the commo: 
good, a service which has had a profound 
effect in awakening public interest in hu- 
manitarian efforts, many of which are now 
It was well for 
Britain that such a lead was given in ad- 
vance of the dark days when the use of un- 


adopted as public duties. 


employed time became a national problem 
These are great 
achievements and their value is freely recog- 
nized, but the Carnegie Trust for the Uni- 
versities of Scotland oceupies the first place 
in the affection of the Seottish people. The 
work of this trust offers a striking example 


of distressing urgency. 


of the good which follows from an action 
springing from the heart, for it was ini 
tiated solely through Carnegie’s intense 
sympathy for youth. He had little knowl- 
edge of the university situation in Scotland 
at the beginning of this century, but he 
knew what it was to thirst after learning 
and his great desire was to remove the finan- 
cial barriers from university education. 
Acting on sage advice he attacked two prob- 
lems at once and he solved them in his own 
characteristic way by doubling the origina! 
amount of his gift and devoting one half to 
assisting deserving students in the payment 
of their university fees, while the remaining 
half was applied to the general benefit ot 
the universities themselves. These four 
ancient foundations which had served the 






























































rid well for five centuries found them- 
es crippled through the shrinkage of 
r early endowments and unable to re- 
nd adequately to the demands for ex- 
nsion ereated in this new age of research. 
than prestige was at stake, but from 
r anxious position they were extricated 
y Andrew Carnegie’s gift. He was wiser 
in he knew, for, without foreseeing such 
sult, he saved the universities of his 
tive land. He saved more than institu- 
ns. The Seottish universities from the 
ne of John Knox have been among the 
st democratic in the world; rich and poor 
t in the same benches, and to the discipline 
f the student course is often added the iron 
iscipline imposed by lack of means. It is 
picturesque claim, used freely by those 
io have never endured the experience, 
at the intellectual position of Scotland 
is been won by those who cultivated learn- 
ng on a little oatmeal, but I rejoice in the 
uught that the Carnegie Trust has done 
so much to remove the stigma of that idle 
ast. 
| must beware lest in my enthusiasm for 
this particular benefaction I am tempted to 
itrun your patience and I shall not elabo- 
rate the many ways in which the experi- 
mental ventures of the Scottish Universities 
Trust, onee the subject of severe criticism, 
have justified themselves to an extent which 
has resulted in the application of public 
funds to many of the purposes initiated by 
the trustees. 
My task is nearly done. I have quoted 
few dates and no figures, lest our vision of 
the man be blurred in the haze of statistics. 
Of set intention the words ‘‘dollars’’ and 
‘‘millions’’ have never been mentioned, for 
these terms have no meaning when we seek 
to examine the working of the human soul. 
| have endeavored impartially, as is beeom- 
ing to a scientist, to sketch in broad outline 
the main issues which have followed from 
the adoption of a strange economic creed. 
To regard oneself merely as a channel 
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through which great wealth may be dis- 
tributed into other channels was a unique 
decision. That it has been amply justified 
by results there ean be no shadow of doubt 
unless we are cruelly deficient in imagina- 
The 


passage of the years has done much to place 


tion or are swayed by prejudice. 
Andrew Carnegie’s work for his fellow-men 
in true perspective and we can appraise it 
in the bright light of subsequent events, but 
from whatever angle we regard him we must 
aceord in his favor the verdict of posterity, 
so far as time has yet run, and I ean not 
imagine that those who succeed us will chal- 
lenge that view. He builded wisely, for he 
acted on the simple basis of belief in human 
nature. No doubt he made his mistakes, but 
where he erred it was through excess of zeal 
or by reason of undue faith in others. He 
was indeed the father of giving on the grand 
scale and more than any other man of his 
time he transformed giving from an ill- 
developed art into a well-regulated science ; 
above all, and for the reason that he re- 
carded benevolence as a duty, there was no 
savor of charity to make bitter the accep- 
tance of his gifts. 

Others have followed his example, and 
the combined effect of the large spending 
trusts now operating for the general benefit 
of humankind is beyond our ealeulation. 
There is a Promised Land in sight, and we 
strain toward it, but it may be the case that 
the legislation of the future will place pro- 
hibitive restrictions on the accumulation of 
immense wealth, such as Andrew Carnegie 
built up and distributed. Equally it is pos- 
sible that the state may claim a right to 
absorb and utilize the major portion of pri- 
vately owned fortunes. In either event I do 
not believe that the results will be so bene- 
ficial to the world as those which come from 
the perpetual humanitarian trusts of the 
type Andrew Carnegie created. Such trusts 
have definite powers, a definite income and 


a definite task. Their efforts are concen- 
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trated to an extent which offers a reasonable 
hope that their objectives can be attained, 
while their means are not attenuated to the 
point of extinction, as is inevitably the case 
when governments merely replenish their 
coffers by taxation or appropriation. In an 
issue so important, so vast and so diffuse as 
the benefit of mankind, concentration is the 
only effective policy, and the perpetual 
trust secures this advantage and more. All 
human institutions depend ultimately on 
the driving force of human personality, and 
this is best secured by the type of trustee- 
ship envisaged by Andrew Carnegie. It 
must surely be patent that the discharge of 
such duties demands disinterested personal 
qualities not easily reconciled with those 
which mature in the service of the state. 
Furtheranee of the objects of each trust 
becomes the particular care and special in- 
terest of the individual not an 
official duty to be discharged for pay. Free 
from political bias and unhampered by the 
rigidity of government methods, a board of 


trustees, 


trustees is in a position to earry out its 
terms of reference without thought of self 
or of possible repercussions on a_ political 
is the best and indeed the 
long may it endure. 


electorate. It 
only practical system 
As I read the situation, the world has good 
reason to be satisfied that the philosophy of 
giving and the mechanism of spending, of 
which we are the heritors, are soundly con- 
eeived, and the most fitting honor we can 
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pay to our founder’s memory is to tender 
now the homage of our continuing eon{. 
dence. It is no formal tribute which we pay 
on this day of thanksgiving. Whether 
Andrew Carnegie was one who will be | 
membered as great by the world in sucecee(. 
ing ages, history alone can say, and it mat 
ters little, for this much is certain. In { 
best and widest sense he was a great citizey 
of the world and he did what he could 

it was much—to redeem mankind from | 
coming ‘‘a helpless family left to find 
way unprotected and alone through the 
lowering futurity of this earthly pilgri: 
age.’’ 

I end on a note of triumph for to-night 
We have renewed our vows and our high 
hopes that the harvest of good work and 
good works already springing into fruit wil! 
be reaped, generation after generation, }) 
our children and our children’s ehildre: 
There come to our ears the words of our 
founder when in all humility he expressed 
the hope that in the end he would be 
‘soothed and sustained by the still small 
voice within which, whispering, tells him 
that, because he has lived, perhaps some 
small part of the great world has been bet 
tered just a little.’’ 

His words reach us like an echo across the 
gulf of nearly half a century and we know 
that ‘‘against such riches as these no bar 
will be found at the gate of Paradise.” 
May we, also, play our part. 


FOUNDATIONS AND TRUSTS' 


By Dr. FREDERICK P. KEPPEL 
PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 


Last summer I revisited some of Andrew 
Carnegie’s Skibo, the 
places where he loved to sit, pencil and pad 
in hand, to record as the spirit moved him 


favorite spots at 


1 Address at the dinner on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Andrew Carnegie Centennial, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, November 27, 1935. 


the thoughts that surged through his active 
brain. His thoughts, as we know from 
these records, were sometimes upon lis 
business, sometimes upon household or fai- 
ily or friends, but most often, perhaps, 
upon that stewardship of wealth which he 
had accepted for himself. I was never wit! 
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Skibo, but 1 was fortunate enough 
know him here in New York, both in 
xn and in repose, although his was never 

active repose. And so my memory of 
man joined with the beauty of the 
‘ch scene to make a picture so vivid that 
‘emains with me to-night as I speak to 


| think we all realize that this is a very 
sonal oceasion. We have come together 
jonor the memory of a man, of a human, 
iost human, personality. And yet, those 
-harge have asked me to speak of certain 
vanizations, ereated by Carnegie, it is 
. but from which, once created, he was 
st careful to exclude his own personal- 
Perhaps, however, they were really 

“ht, not as to their choice of speaker, but 
as to their choice of a topic; for while the 

rkings of the trusts Carnegie created 

‘re quite separate from his own person- 
ilitv, the conditions of their creation, the 
fact that they were created at all, do throw 

rit upon that personality. 

When we try to estimate the value to 

umanity of a great writer or a great musi- 

an, we study his works; and, in order to 
understand the inner growth of such a man, 
or such a woman, we compare these works 

e with another, we note in particular the 

rder of their creation. Few great laymen 
in leave behind them a tangible record of 
this kind, but Andrew Carnegie did so in 
lis benefactions. This is not the occasion 
to ask you to follow the long trail with me, 
but each of you has received a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘The Benefactions of Andrew 
Carnegie,’ which I am confident will re- 
pay your attention. 

What we can do to-night is, rather, to 
consider for a little while the endowed 
foundation, that most characteristic ele- 
iment of his countless benefactions—his own 
striking reeognition of the stewardship of 
wealth. As a factor in American life, the 
endowed foundation is to-day taken for 
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granted, though it is worthy of a fuller 
understanding than it always enjoys. But 
consideration can not be given alone to the 
trusts created by Andrew Carnegie, for to- 
day no single trust can live unto itself nor 
can any group of them do so; all are mem- 
bers of the same body. 

Those you who 
Hendrick’s ‘‘Life of 
will remember the picture of his boyhood 
in that tight little town of Dunfermline, 
grim enough to the outsider, but never for- 


have read Burton 


Andrew Carnegie’’ 


of 


getting that it was once the capital of all 
Caledonia. The between those 
boyhood days in Dunfermline and those of 
later manhood at Skibo is sharp enough as 
to externals, but both are part of the same 
personality. If the older man dreamed 
dreams, surely the boy saw visions. 

In his thirteenth year, school days over 
forever, Andrew Carnegie left Scotland 
with his parents to come to a country where 
his own formal education, brief as it was, 
was still well above the average. In 1848 
there were in all the land fewer than one 
hundred institutions of higher education, 
most of them pretty feeble; no provision 
was made for the teacher in his old age. 
There was just one publie library, as we 
understand the term, and perhaps a score 
of little museums of one kind or another. 
Only one fund, that for the Smithsonian 
Institution, had been established for scien- 
tifie and scholarly inquiry, and no oppor- 
tunities existed for technical and _ profes- 
sional study of the modern type. 

I shall not overwhelm you with figures 
to prove that a twelve-year-old boy who 
should come to the United States to-day 
would find very different conditions, nor 
shall I claim too great a part in bringing 
about the changes either for Andrew Car- 
negie or for the foundations that he and 
Countless individ- 


contrast 


others have created. 
uals and many different agencies have had 
their share in bringing about these changes. 
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That the foundation has played a substan- 
tial part, no one would, however, question, 
and that the influence of the foundation is 


in considerable measure due to this one 
man is, I believe, equally true. 

Thomas Huxley once wrote to John Tyn- 
dall that while nobody is necessary very 
long, nevertheless, he, Huxley, was at that 
moment the necessary man in establishing 
a new system of teaching science. Just so 
in his own day and generation, Andrew 
Carnegie was the necessary man in develop- 
ing a new agency for the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge and understanding. 
And he was the necessary man, not only be- 
cause he had sueceeded in amassing great 
wealth, and not only because he had a sin- 
cere and simple joy in sharing his wealth 
with others. He was the necessary man be- 
cause he was Andrew Carnegie, because he 
all the different 
whom nature had encompassed in one small 
but 


was Andrew Carnegies 


tireless human His was cer- 
What others 


would regard as embarrassing inconsisten- 


frame. 
tainly not a one-track mind. 
cies, he took in his stride. He was deeply 
interested in the spiritual life, but did not 
give to religious purposes, and the trusts 
he created were lay trusts. No longer a 
regular churchgoer, he gave away countless 
organs, in order that those who did go to 
church might enjoy better music. Sensi- 
tive as few men are to the suffering of 
others, his gifts were nevertheless for the 
enrichment of life rather than for the re- 
lief of pain. Keen for special help to the 
‘Jad o’ pairts,’’ as his creation of the Seot- 
tish Universities Fund will testify, he was 
equally keen that the teacher should be 
happy in his old age, regardless of his abil- 
ity or distinction. Here was a man who 
had been foreed to leave school at the age 
of twelve, a man who had made his fortune 
in an industry still dominated by tradition 
and by rule of thumb. Was it anything 
short of the imagination of genius for such 
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a man to see his opportunity in fostering 
enterprises demanding long training, costly 
equipment, endless experiment and all jp 
fields without apparent practical applica- 
tion? 

He had formulas of his own devising, but 
He took ad- 
vice, but not always, nor too much, and 


was never ridden by them. 


felt free to follow his own hunches, as, for 
example, in the establishment of the Hero 
Funds. Reverting to the broad Scots of 
his childhood, Carnegie used to say with a 
chuckle that particular 
‘*erawled up me ain back.’’ 

He had the courage to withstand both 
abuse and ridicule. Nor was his 
cooled by failure, for these hunches were 


this idea had 


ardor 


not always successful; witness the purchase 
of penny papers for the purpose of influ- 
encing opinion in England, and witness, 
also, his campaign for simplified spelling 
It is, of course, too soon for us to attempt 
to appraise the ultimate usefulness of any 
of these ideas of Andrew Carnegie, and 
most notably is this the case with the prob- 
lem of peace and war. 

Carnegie was not the first to create foun- 
dations in America, nor was he the first 
donor with creative imagination. 
Franklin, 


Senjamin 
of England, 
George Peabody, had preceded him, and 
the intelligent, discriminating giving of 
Peter Cooper in New York, Enoch Pratt in 
Baltimore and Charles Pratt in Brooklyn 
had, as we know, directly influenced his 
own thinking and planning. 


James Smithson 


Nor was he 
the largest giver in the aggregate amount 
of his contributions, but no one ean dispute 
with him the place of being the most per- 
sistent. He was so sure of his idea that he 
went on creating new trusts without wait- 
ing to see what the earlier ones could ac- 
ecomplish, and before his death he had no 
fewer than twenty-two foundations, large 
and small, to his credit. 

It is fair to assume that nearly every one 
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this room is really interested in founda- 
ns. as donor, trustee, as official or ad- 
viser or, perhaps, as critic. Suppose we re- 


ird ourselves for the moment as members 
























fa earavan which has stopped at an oasis. 
What do travelers talk about under such 
reumstanees? I suppose they talk about 
e journey they have just completed, their 
nresent state of comfort or discomfort, and, 
ke the traditional American doughboy, 
ey will ask, ‘‘Where do we go from 
re?’’ May I say, in passing, that if Mr. 
Carnegie were alive to-day, he would be 
ir more interested in considering the road 
ihead than in discussing the road traveled 
thus far by the American foundation. Of 
ne thing I am sure: upon such an oceasion 
there would be no logical order of proce- 


lure in the talk. It would range _ back- 
wards, forward and on oceasion sidewise. 


So far as I am concerned, that is what is 
going to happen to-night. 

Andrew Carnegie had a rule which he 
applied with singular success in his busi- 
ness affairs and which he had also in mind 
in establishing his philanthropies: ‘‘ Find 
exceptional man and, having found 
him, give him a free hand.’’ Now there 
can be no intelligent discussion of the 


} 


tne 


American foundation which leaves out the 
exceptional man, who may, of course, be a 
woman. 

So far as the foundation’s finding the 
exceptional man and setting him free to 
do his own job, I shall leave that part of 
the discussion gladly to my suecessor, Presi- 
dent Conant, but I would point out that 
the exceptional man is equally important in 
helping the foundation to do its own job. 
In some few instances, the foundation has 
been singularly successful in finding him. 
To name men who are no longer with us, 
Mr. Gates, Dr. Buttrick and Dr. Rose set 
their mark in an indelible way upon the in- 
stitutions created by Mr. Rockefeller’s 
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munificence. Coming nearer home, it is 
hard for many of us in this room to realize 
that this very occasion can take place at all 
without the active and highly characteristic 
participation of my friend and colleague, 
James Bertram, whose death is so recent 
that he had had a share in planning this 
celebration. 
tion problems a Scotch concern lest money 


Bertram brought to founda- 
be wasted, a ruthless determination to get 
to the bottom of thines and withal a fine 
And, 


too, we miss this evening the quiet under- 


sense of fairness to the other fellow. 


standing presence of Robert Franks, whose 
death is an even more recent bereavement. 

There have also been great personalities 
who had no administrative part in build- 
ing up our trusts, but who have exercised 
immense influence as guides and counselors. 
Perhaps the most outstanding figure has 
been that of the wise and constant 
Dr. Welch, of Baltimore. 
deed, we realize when 


friend, 
Sometimes, in- 
late that the 
foundations have failed to take full advan- 


too 


tage of some great personality, as I for one 
realized upon reading of the death of Jane 
Addams. 
and him I am sure you will understand my 
Elihu Root 
eighty instead of ninety, he would surely 


One living man is sut generis, 


mentioning. If were only 
be with us to-night, but as he told me not 
long ago, he has recently decided to forego 
certain youthful pleasures, among them, 
dining out. 

And now let me point out that there have 
never been enough really first-rate men and 
women to go around, and, humanly speak- 

Certainly there 
Most of the work 
of our various agencies, including the foun- 


ing, there never will be. 
are not enough to-day. 


dations, and some of their most significant 
work, must of necessity be done by very or- 
dinary human material, or if that be too 
harsh a term, by material that certainly is 


not extraordinary. But the responsibilities 
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of foundation members, whether executives 
or trustees, and the problems they face, are 
at every point dynamic rather than static. 
These two statements taken together con- 
the Bible calls ‘‘a hard say- 
Perhaps the answer is that the foun- 


stitute what 
ing.’’ 
dation must not only profit by genius when 
it can find it, but when it can’t, and that is 
most of the time, it must fall back upon the 
application of certain general prineciples— 
working hypotheses would, perhaps, be a 
better term. Let me give you an example 
of what I have in mind. It has always been 
easy for a foundation to slip more or less 
unconsciously into the practice, and some- 
times even to adopt the theory, of being a 
law unto itself, and perhaps this is easier 
than ever in these days of greater and 
vreater concentration of authority in many 
walks of life. Speaking, however, for the 
of which I] 
there 


intimate 
time 


trusts have the most 


knowledge, has never been a 
when, as a matter of principle, more honest 
effort was being made to avoid the dangers 
isolation, or insula- 


and this 


of isolation. Against 
tion, the best possible antidote- 
can be applied without surrender of their 


prerogative by the trustees—is the partici- 


pation in foundation decisions of large 
numbers of disinterested persons. I once 


added up our own contacts of this kind in 
a single year and found that they had 
reached the respectable total of 287 individ- 
uals. In its process of seeking advice, the 
foundation must put itself in the way of 
receiving frank and, not infrequently, un- 
palatable comment as to what it is doing, as 
well as what it proposes to do, and, for this 
reason if for no other, the less cut-and-dried 
our contacts may be, the better. An in- 
formal group is, in our own experience at 
any better than an officially consti- 
tuted Commission with a eapital C, and an 


rate, 


even more casual gathering sometimes is 


better than a group. Indeed, many a 
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chance visitor to our office has thrown va 
able light upon some policy decision. 
Now I am not forgetting what I sa 
moment ago about Carnegie’s taking 
Let me just ad 


tu 





vice, but not too much. 
that those of us who now control and ad- 
minister these trusts are not Andrew Car- 
negies; we need more help than he need: 
Reverting to my figure of the caravan at 
the oasis, you will recall that I included 
among the topies of discussion the stat; 
comfort or the 
Coneretely, how comfortable should 
and I feel to-night as to the journey of the 
American foundation thus far? Well, | 
think a fair answer would be that in certai) 
respects we are entitled to a considerah) 


discomfort of travelers 


degree of comfort and satisfaction, even o! 
pride. In other respects the more uncom- 
fortable we are to-day, the better for the 
future. There have been outstanding ac- 
complishments for which the foundations 
may justly claim their meed of credit 
medical education and public health, in 
public library development, in the stimula- 
tion of academic life and the enrichment 0! 
opportunity for research in the natural sci- 
ences. In other fields the record is not so 
clear, but the influence of the foundations 
has certainly not been negligible. Despite 
many mistakes, we may, I think, give them 
a plus mark with reference to advances in 
the social sciences and social service, in thie 
humanities and the arts. 

Now as to the principles of action, these 
working hypotheses of which I spoke a 
moment ago. Here, I think, we may prop- 
erly take comfort in the fact that we have 
learned something by experience. I don't 
mean that we have each learned every les- 
son, nor that any one of us always remem- 
bers to apply what he has learned, but 
rather if a new trust were in contempla- 
tion to-morrow the founder could pick up 
by judicious inquiry a sounder and more 
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‘ul body of doctrine than would have 
Let me 


the case twenty years ago. 
you one or two samples of the kind of 
ing | have in mind and, with due trepida- 

n in the face of this particular company, 

me begin with the. trustees. 

A characteristic feature of our founda- 

ns, as of our colleges and universities, is 
he lay board. To-day it is pretty well un- 
derstood, though there are exceptions, that 
t is not the duty of lay trustees to admin- 
ister the trust. It is also pretty well under- 
stood, but with more exceptions, that they 
are responsible, and the American people 
will hold them responsible, for an enter- 
prise which is essentially public rather 
than private in character. Though they 
are not to administer, they are by no means 
to be rubber stamps, and there are to-day 
more signs of unrest on the part of trustees 
than there used to be. Certainly my own 
trustees are giving me more trouble than 
they have done in the past. 

Ultimate control of publie responsibili- 
ties by the layman, but the citizen, lies at 
the root of our Anglo-Saxon democracy. 
The best definition I have seen, by the way, 
of just what that means was given indi- 
rectly by the Englishman who said that 
Mussolini, Stalin, Hitler and those now in 
charge of affairs in Japan are devoting 


their energies to show what Anglo-Saxon: 


democracy is not. So far as foundations go 
1 am sure that lay responsibility is the key 
of suecess. It is needed to insure a sense of 
proportion in all things, to balance the 
vaulting ambition of the specialist, and, it 
may be, to mitigate his intolerance. It is 
needed to see that administration, while 
competent, is kept at a minimum, some- 
thing no administrator can be relied upon 
to do for himself. Just as the executive 
must recognize his board as a necessary 
evil, so the board must recognize the execu- 
tive as a necessary evil, which after all is 
fair enough. 
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As the trusts were founded, the donor, 
and quite properly, selected his own board. 
Such a group had a unity built around his 
own personality. To-day we are finding the 
task of filling the ranks a much more diffi- 
eult one. On hand, we need a 
diversity of background and varied points 
of view. But if we are to have a team, and 
we need a team, we must have also what 
President Eliot used to call the capacity 
for cooperative thinking. 

In the distribution of funds, I think we 
have learned, or at any rate we are in the 
process of learning, that in any enterprise 
money is never the main consideration, con- 


the one 


venient though its presence may be. The 
essential factor is the human element, 


which the source, the manner or the amount 
of a foundation grant should never be per- 
mitted to outweigh. We have learned as 
well that great sums are not necessary to 
achieve great results; witness the good 
which the Russell Sage Foundation has ae- 
complished with its relatively modest en- 
dowment. Nor need the funds come from 
a single source. One extension of the foun- 
dation idea, quite unforeseen by the found- 
ers of individual trusts a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, is that of the community trust to 
which rich and poor alike can contribute 
according to their means. These trusts 
already represent a very substantial capi- 
talization and seem destined, as time goes 
on, to have a more and more important 
place in the whole picture. 

In the selection of causes to support, we 
have certainly had the chance to learn a 
great deal. I really believe we have learned 
something and are beginning to apply our 
knowledge. Experience has taught us, for 
example, that it is wiser to help some pro)- 
ect already started, no matter how modest, 
something with roots in the ground, than 
to finance a bright idea, no matter how 
bright, which is still floating in the mind 
of its originator. In the case of grants 
which we make with reluctance, impelled. 
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by external factors which seem compelling 
at the time, rather than by any enthusiasm 
for those who are to 


for the job itself or 


carry it out, we have learned that the chance 
of usefulness is definitely less than when we 
have a feeling in our bones that the project 
itself is constructive and its personnel crea- 
Live. 

As to the agencies with which the founda- 
tion must deal, or through which it must 
operate, we are beginning to realize that it is 
not enough to know that Alpha College or 
the Council of Beta or the Association for 
the Advancement of Gamma is a ‘‘ going con- 
We must find out, if we can, where 
it is going, if anywhere, and whether those 


¢ern,’’ 


in charge know where they are going and 
have at least a sporting chance of getting 
It is another hard saying, but it is 
literally true that neither past performance 


there. 


alone, no matter how distinguished, nor de- 
votion of present personnel, no matter how 

to justify a 
the 


self-sacrificing, is sufficient 


foundation grant under conditions 
which we are facing to-day. 

We have learned, I think, that some of 
our most useful work may be indirect rather 
than direct. A foundation can by its very 
nature become a clearing house for ideas 
and plans, and, quite apart from any finan- 
cial help, it can often bring people of 
common interests together; it can see that 
one scheme reacts upon another; and in 
these and similar ways it often becomes 
responsible for the cumulative effect of a 
We have learned 


which 


series of related activities. 
some other things as well, should 
afford us some degree of comfort, but these 
are enough for purposes of illustration. 

Let us now turn to the things which 
should eause us discomfort, to the things 
which we definitely have not learned, or not 
learned fully enough, to the errors which 
we still continue to make. Andrew Car- 
negie, John D. Rockefeller, father and son, 
Edward Harkness and a few others have 
set an example by organizing their trusts 
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along broad and simple lines, but others. 
and in the aggregate their number is jm- 
pressive, equally generous in proportion to 
their wealth, equally anxious to do good. 
have been and still are trying to outeuess 
the future. They are making all sorts of 
stipulations and Jimitations in their deeds 
of gift, every one of which I venture to say 
is destined to hinder and not to help the 
generous purpose of the donor. 

We should certainly have learned by this 
time, but some of us act as if we hadn’t, that 
our present exemption from taxation rests 
wholly upon publie confidence, upon con- 
that 
while, and upon evidence that it is done 
Nor 
have we learned how to avoid certain un- 


fidence what we are doing is worth 


openly and in the sight of all men. 


happy by-products, the presence of which 
we must frankly recognize : over-production 
in many fields; over-stimulation through 
conditional grants and otherwise, and, 
sometimes, a stifling of the vital sense of lo- 
Through the encourage- 


ment and support of grandiose schemes, we 


cal responsibility. 
have, I fear, turned not a few first-rate 
scholars into third-rate executives. 

While we may know, and here again I am 
trespassing upon President Conant’s terri- 
tory, that success must rest, more than 
upon any other factor, upon finding the 
man, do we know any better to-day than 
we did twenty-five years ago how to find 
him? Just how are we to go about the job? 
Shall we, ourselves, plod about like Dioge- 
nes with his lantern? Shall we ask the uni- 
versities and the independent institutes to 
pick him out, or pick her out? Shall we 
leave the selection to scholarly associates in 
the learned and professional societies, or 
turn to organizations which are neither 
academic nor purely professional? Or is 
there any satisfactory combination of these 
and perhaps other methods? I think it is 
fair to say that thus far no one has really 
thought through this problem of selection. 
And then when we have found the excep- 
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man, or think we have found him, 

w do we treat him? In theory, we give 
a free hand, but how well do we succeed 

practice? None too well, I fear; for we 
‘end to get mixed up as between principle 
nd expedieney, as between firmness and 
bstinaey, as between the cause and the 
nan. There are lots of other things we 
now we haven’t learned—to say nothing 
those regarding which we are ignorant 

even of our own ignorance—but here again 


IN 


ese must serve as samples. 

And now at long last we come to that 
paramount cause of discomfort and dis- 
quietude—the future. Shall we go on doing 
what we have learned to do, what in some 
‘“ases at any rate we have learned to do 
Shall we continue with what 
But really the 
question is a rhetorical one, because, even 

we were so minded, we couldn’t merely 
‘ontinue to do what we have been doing. 
The scene is shifting too rapidly. We are 
all facing a new and ever-changing picture, 
new relations with government, for ex- 
ample, as to which I should prefer not to 
speak until government has made somewhat 
clearer its own relations to itself. We face, 
as well, new relations and new responsibili- 
ties to the individual and particularly to 
the younger individual. Just what is edu- 
cation, anyway? I could have told you a 
creat deal better, or at any rate a great deal 
more confidently, twenty-five years ago, 
than I can to-night. I won’t even ask what 
is science, or what is research; I shall 
merely point out that we are faced by an 
endless series of problems arising from the 
application to human welfare and human 
happiness of the discoveries made by those 
whom we eall scientists. We Carnegie folk, 


pretty well? 
the public expects of us? 


for instance, are traditionally interested in 
books and libraries, and our own activities 
in respect to them represent a pretty sub- 
stantial investment in paper and printing. 
It now begins to look as if new refinements 
in photography and new developments in 
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photochemistry might shift the center of in- 
terest in the preservation of human records 
from the printed page to the sensitized film, 
and I think it pertinent to ask how ready 
we are to face this particular situation. 
You will agree that I have kept my prom- 
ise to move forward and backward and side- 
wise in my discussion of these matters, but 
this can’t go on forever. A stand must be 
taken on one side or the other of the thin 
neutrality. Well, 
myself alone, I think we can face the future 


line of speaking for 
with stout hearts and in the confidence that 
great as the accomplishments of the founda- 
tion have been in the past, the future has 
even greater things in store. And I say this 
not in spite of, but rather because of, some 
of the things which are making us uncom- 
fortable to-day. One of the more recent dis- 
tinctions between the optimist and the pessi- 
mist is that the pessimist finds a difficulty in 
every opportunity and the optimist finds an 
opportunity in every difficulty. Not long 
ago I heard General Smuts deplore the pres- 
ent search for security among continental 
nations. No vigorous people, said he, needs 

They had never had it in South 
and he hoped they never would. 


security. 
Africa, 

Mustn’t we take this same attitude about 
our foundations? Money alone can never 
give them complete security. the 
very nature of their being, they lack the 
natural checks of ordinary business enter- 


From 


prises ; they tend to get into ruts; they may 
suffer from delusions of omniscience, if not 
of omnipotence; they find it hard to make 
either public or government understand 
them and their ways. They face a future 
that is filled with uncertainty. No, they 
haven’t security, but they have something 
better—they have an ever-recurring, a 
never-ending, challenge. 

This centenary celebration is a fitting 
memorial to a great man, but I hope that 
I hope we 





we can make it more than that. 
can make it, in a very real sense, a rededica- 
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tion to carry out the dream of the founder, 
to keep before us not only the letter, which 
he himself always made simple enough, but 
also the spirit of his great gifts. 

This means that we must apply a critical 
mind to what is now being done, an open 
mind to new fields and new opportunities. 
[t means that while we must take our duties 
seriously, we must ever avoid that kind of 


dull solemnity which men are prone to mis- 


Vou. 42, No 
take for seriousness. But it means } r 
than this. It means that we must a 
for our heritage, not only the funds ¢ 


freely and generously given, but also s 
thing of the bubbling enthusiasm, the spirit 
of eternal youth, the willingness to risk mis 
take and failure, the gallantry of attitud 
for all of which we ean find no better ex. 
ample, no greater inspiration, than the 
and works of Andrew Carnegie. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADMISSION OF THE ARGENTINE RE- 
PUBLIC TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


THE Chamber of Deputies and the Senate of 
the Argentine Republie has approved the draft 
of a law empowering the Ministry of Justice 
Publie 
the International 
The same law aiso provides for the estab- 


become a member of 


Edueation at Ge- 


and Edueation to 
Sureau of 
neva. 
lishment, at the Ministry of Edueation, of a 
Bureau of Educational Information with the 
object, among other things, of facilitating the 
exchange of information. 

The preliminary report introducing the draft 
law adopted by the Argentine Parliament reads 
in part: 


Thanks to the steady and efficient action exer- 
cised by the International Bureau of Education at 
Geneva since 1925, the growing internationalization 
of the past has extended to the field of education. 
That organization, unlike the League of Nations, 
has no power of compulsion. It is not endeavor- 
ing to unify school legislation as the International 
Labor Office seeks to unify legislation in the realm 
And yet its action is important and 
centralizes all kinds of information 
Imbued with a true spirit 


of industry. 
useful as it 
concerning education. 
of international cooperation, it maintains, accord- 
ing to Article 2 of its Statutes, a completely neutral 
position with regard to all national, religious, polit- 
ical or denominational problems. Its activities are 
twofold: it centralizes information and undertakes 
scientifie research relating to public and private 
education, and it takes the initiative of experi- 
mental or statistical inquiries, the results of which 
are made available to educationists. Those who 
have had the opportunity of using the publications 
of the International Bureau of Education appre- 


ciate the value of this function of that org 
tion, which centralizes and coordinates the abund 
and varied materials afforded by the educat 
experiences of the most important countries 
instance, the volume of the Organization of P 
Instruction in fifty-three countries, of which A: 
tine is is of great informative and do 
mentary value, enabling the reader to underst 
the relations existing between the different grades 
of education and the different types of schools, th: 
system regulating the passage from one grade t 


one, 


another, ete. 

The International Bureau 
already carried out inquiries on subjects of gene: 
interest concerned with the organization of publi 
Other inquiries successfully carried 


of Edueation | 


instruction. 
out by the bureau may be listed: for instance, { 
mention only the latest to date, those on grou 
work in school; on self-government; on children’s 
books and international goodwill; on economies in 
the field of public education; on the raising of the 
school-leaving age; on the professional training of 
secondary school teachers; on councils of publi 
instruction, ete. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

FOLLOWING a custom of more than a quarter 
century, the National Child Labor Committe: 
has designated the last week-end in January as 
Child Labor Day—dediecated to the thousands o! 
American children whose lives are still shadowed 
by the threat of industrial exploitation. 

The breathing spell granted to child laborers 
for nearly two years by the temporary indus 
trial codes came to an abrupt end with the Su- 
preme Court decision last May. Once again 
child labor is permitted in American industry. 

According to a statement issued by the com- 
mittee, extreme cases of exploitation have a! 
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been reported: children 12 and 13 years 
. working in silk mills in Paterson, N. J.; 
13-vear-old boy working 11 hours a day and 

7 da “a a week at a barbecue stand in Houston, 
iv <a} a 12-year-old boy in Flint, Mich., who 
ke his leg trying to jump on to the truck of 
huckster who hired him and three other boys 

e of them only 11 years of age) as helpers. 
( sually such eases become known only where the 

iver is actually prosecuted. 

Less dramatie but equally significant are the 
ports of work permits issued to children under 
sixteen years old which have come in from a 
number of state labor and education departments 
ndieating a sudden increase in child employ- 
ment during the second half of 1935. 

Seven states now have laws prohibiting the 
mployment of children under sixteen years in 

inufacturing, at least during school hours, and 

s hoped that others may be added to this list 
during 1936. The statement points out, how- 
ever, that it is unlikely that the states where 
children most need such protection will take this 
step of their own volition. It is in the nation- 
wide regulation of child labor that a permanent 
remedy will be found. This is attainable as soon 
as twelve more states ratify the pending Child 
Labor Amendment giving the Congress the 
to enact a federal child-labor 
Twenty-four states have already ratified; eight 


power law. 
others hold regular legislative sessions in 1936 

t which favorable action may be taken. There 
s no time to be lost; without the amendment, 
changing industrial conditions may at any time 
enlarge the thin stream of child laborers already 
returning to industry. 

Suggestions for the observance of Child Labor 
Day may be secured from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


A STUDY OF PARENT EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Tue Office of Education has announced the 
completion of a study of opportunities for 
parent education by Ellen C. Lombard. These 


may come from the federal government, na- 
tional, state and loeal agencies and organizations 
whose main interest is parent education, and 
even from publie schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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Many colleges and universities have estab 
lished departments and offer courses in parent 
education at the present time. They furnish 
tested knowledge of various aspects of ehild 
development and guidance and analyze some of 
the many problems facing parents. Among the 
many institutions of higher learning offering 
courses in parent education for the training of 
leaders are Columbia University, the University 
of Minnesota, the State University of Iowa, 
the University of California, University of 
Alabama, Yale University, the University of 
Georgia, the National 
Evanston, Ill., the Merrill-Palmer School, De 


troit, Mich., Vassar College and the Univer- 


College of Edueation, 


sity of Michigan. 

The bulletin reporting findings of the survey 
deseribes the activities of agencies that directed 
programs on parent education since 1930. In 
some instances the bulletin gives the cost of 
carrying on this work. It gives details in re- 
gard to some projects, as, for example, in New 
York and California. 
education have been carried on in at least forty 


Local projects in parent 
cities in a dozen states. These are sponsored 
by parent-teacher associations, various church 
associations, state extension services, state de- 
partments of education, or state health depart- 
ments. 

“In some form, parent education is available 
to parents whether they live in rural or urban 
communities or in the open country,” Miss Lom- 
bard points out. “This education is available 
through one or another of the many federal, 
state or local institutions or agencies, or through 
voluntary organizations, and much of the guid- 
ance and materials for which parents search is 
generally available at low cost.” 

Commenting on parent education in the United 
States, John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Edueation, says, “This phase of 
adult education has been the outgrowth of efforts 
of parents throughout the nation, and the future 
of this work depends considerably upon the in- 
terest and demands of parents for continued de 
velopment of facilities and services to meet their 
educational needs. . . . I believe that every aspeet 
of parental education should be extended and 
that the future of our country depends upon an 
adequate program of adult education included 
in the school system.” 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION FOR 1935-36 
the 


United States expect this year to be one of less 


CoLLEGES and universities throughout 
financial stringency than last year, according to 
Henry G. Badger, statistician of the Office of 
Education, who canvassed more than 300 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in practically every 


The bulletin entitled “Economie Outlook 


in Higher Edueation for 1935-36” reports that 
income is expected to be greater for colleges 
and universities in every section of the country. 
The average rate of increase for the nation will 
be a little over six per cent. The greater por- 
tion of this increase will come from public 
sources. Private gifts and grants show an ex- 
pected drop of about one per cent. 

Privately controlled colleges and universities 
expect less than a one cent. increase in 
their total The ineome for all types 
of colleges for 1935-36 is estimated at approxi- 
mately 16 per cent. less than that for 1929-30. 
It is expected that current expenditures will be 
increased by colleges and universities quite gen- 
erally. Expenditures for building and other 


capital purposes will decrease along the At- 


per 


Income, 


lantie Seaboard, but will increase decidedly in 
the North Central States. 
the other hand, report a reduction of building 


Private colleges, on 


activity. 

It is expected that there will be very few fur- 
ther reductions in 1935-36. 
From one half to two thirds of the colleges in- 
cluded in this survey will maintain their last 
A num- 


salaries during 


year’s salary schedule without change. 

ber of institutions report the making of full or 
I g 

partial restoration of reductions in staff salaries 


made two or three years ago. 


THE MUSIC AND ARTS HIGH SCHOOL 
OF NEW YORK CITY 

Mrs. Henry BRECKINRIDGE, chairman of the 
Municipal Art Committee appointed by Mayor 
La Guardia of New York City, has announced 
that the Board of Education, in cooperation with 
the committee, has appointed H. Rosabel Mac- 
Donald as chairman of art, and Alexander 
Richter as chairman of music for the Musie and 
Arts High School. The building has been 
erected at a cost of $3,500,000 and will open on 
February 1. Miss MacDonald has been a teacher 
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in Theodore Roosevelt High School, and My 
Richter in Stuyvesant High School. 

Each department of the school will haye 195 
pupils, who will be chosen on the basis of their 
aptitude, intelligence quotient, scholastic records 
and the recommendation of the principals jy 
their schools. 

The school is equipped with a large organ, 
auditorium and other modern conveniences, and 
is in close proximity to the Lewisohn Stadiun 
and City College. 

In addition to the academie staff of teachers. 
appropriations for eleven specialized instructors 
have been approved, as well as $14,700 for the 
payment of occasional professional instructors 

The budget for the music and art departments 
of the school follows: 


First assistants, 2, 11 months at $5,688... .$10,428.00 


Teachers, 8, 11 months at $2,616.......... 19,184.00 
Junior clerical assistants, 3, 11 months at 

err Cer ee eer ee Coe Cree 3,300.00 
Additional professional instruction when re- 

EEE? G licsle Wine. US Sra, C Ulk 6 ae eae ae aw Oe 14,700.00 
DEUMIORE GUUINUIORE 6 0:6 6:6 0:6 besoin 0000 dnc ees 20,035.20 
Me WERE 6656 ACERS Kao Os se 4 SHON ‘see 6,023.11 


Many of the foremost artists and musicians 
will be invited to give recitals and lectures at 
the school. The academic standards of the board 
of regents will be followed, but the individual 
subjects probably will be altered to suit the aims 
of the school. 

In discussing the plans of the school Dr. 
Joseph M. Sheehan, associate superintendent, 
is reported to have said: 

Very few persons really understand the purpose 
of the high school. What it amounts to is an at 
tempt by the city to foster its own genius and 
talent, and so eventually to evolve our own native 
culture. I feel that our curricula are sometimes 
methods for repressing genius, and that the indi- 
vidual attention which this talented group of teach- 
ers will”be able to give to the specially selected 
children will be most productive. Never before in 
the history of the United States has a group of this 
caliber been assembled, and if the experiment—for 
it is an experiment—is properly carried out, there 
is no telling how far-reaching the results will be. 


THE CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Tue forty-third annual convention of the 
Association for Childhood Edueation will be 
held in New York City from April 28 to May 2, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 























selection of the place for the 1936 conven- 
was decided upon because New York City 
rds unusual opportunities for visiting many 
es of schools. These make possible class- 
m observation of progressive methods in both 

e and private schools; observation of work 
th exceptional children; visits to health elinies, 
venile courts, child guidance centers, welfare 


neies and other agencies that work in the 


terest of young children. In addition to 
lanned observations and excursions, study 


sses will be organized for the discussion and 
iluation of these observations and excursions. 
There will be four general meetings at which 
eaders in childhood edueation and related fields 
| speak. 
The Association for Childhood Edueation is 
rvanized for the purpose of gathering and dis- 
-eminating information concerning the educa- 
n of voung children; of bringing into active 
operation all childhood education interests, in- 
uding parent edueation; of promoting the pro- 
cyessive type of edueation in nursery school, 
kindergarten and primary grades, and of rais- 
ng the standard of professional education for 
teachers and leaders in this field. The member- 
-hip of the association is over twenty thousand. 
Practieally every nationally recognized leader in 
the field of early childhood education belongs to 
the association, which has two hundred and 
forty-three branches in thirty-six states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada, Puerto Rico and 
The New York Conference is planned 
tor progressive teachers interested in progressive 


Japan. 


methods and in the evaluation of these methods. 


MEETING OF LIBERAL ARTS COL- 
LEGES AND TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES IN PENNSYLVANIA 
A JOINT meeting of the Association of Liberal 
Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and of the State Teachers Col- 
At the 
closing session it was voted to recommend to the 
Department of Publie Instruction that new en- 
trants into the teaching service in the secondary 
field should have a master’s degree or five years 
of post high-school preparation before a per- 
manent certificate to teach may be granted. The 
purpose of the resolution was to urge additional 


leges was recently held in Harrisburg. 
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preparation after the teacher secures a teaching 
position, and is in line with the general trend 
throughout the United States that teacher edu- 
cation is a continuous process, and that growth 
in service is an essential characteristic of any 
worthwhile teacher education program. 

Present requirements for a permanent certifi- 
cate for a secondary teacher are a baccalaureate 
degree, three years of teaching, and six semester 
hours of additional preparation. The proposed 
change would mean that future teachers would 
need to complete a fifth year while in service or 
before application is made for a permanent 
certificate. The group also favored, as a mini- 
mum requirement for elementary teachers, four 
years of post high-school preparation. 

The speakers at the conference included: 
President Robert M. Steele, of the California 
State Teachers College; Fred P. 
Corson, of Dickinson College; Dean Charles E. 
Prall, University of Pittsburgh, and Dr. Henry 
Klonower, chief, teacher division, Department 
of Publie Instruction. Dr. Lester K. Ade, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Su- 
perintendent John R. Cranor, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial School, Huntingdon, were the 
speakers at a luncheon meeting. 

This group also met with directors and super- 


President 


visors of student teachers and discussed the 
theme: “Some Proposed Steps for Improving 
Student Teaching in the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram.” They expressed the conviction that not 
only did student teaching bring together much 
of the instruction in the colleges and universi- 
ties, but it provided the very essential oppor- 
tunity of testing theory with practice. 

Speakers included Superintendent Ade, who 
analyzed the various interpretations of student 
teaching; Miss Florence A. Doyle, principal of 
the Philadelphia Normal School; Superinten- 
dent Jacob I. Baugher, Derry Township schools; 
Dr. Lewis H. Wagenhorst, director of the train- 
ing school, State Teachers College at Slippery 
Rock; Dr. Emro J. Gergely, professor of edu- 
eation, Mt. St. Joseph College; Dr. H. P. 
Thomas, head of the department of education, 
Lehigh University; Dr. Frank G. Davis, pro- 
fessor of education, Bucknell University, and 
Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, president of the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women. 
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CONFERENCE OF THE ASSOCIATED 
ACADEMIC PRINCIPALS OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE fifty-first annual conference of the Asso- 
ciated Academie Principals of the State of New 
York will be held at Syracuse from December 26 
to 28. The subject of the conference will be 
“The Readjustment of Secondary Education: 
How Shall We Put Our Philosophy into Prac- 
tice?” 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and president of the University of the State 
of New York, will preside at a dinner meeting on 
December 26. On this oceasion Dr. James S. 
Thomas, president of the Clarkson College of 
Technology, will speak on “The Schoolmaster 
and the New Social Order.” 

Speakers at the conference will inelude Dr. 
George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner ef 
Avery W. Skinner, 


direetor of the examinations and inspections di- 


Seeondary Education; Dr. 


vision, State Edueation Department; Dr. Harri- 
son C, Lyseth, supervisor of secondary education 
of the State of Maine and president of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Edueation Association; Roy L. Butter- 
field, principal of the Franklin 
Junior High School, Rochester; Dr. Hugh H. 
Davis School, 


Benjamin 


Stewart, principal of the A. B. 
Mount Vernon; Dr. Max MeConn, dean of Le- 
high University, and Dr. Orlie M. Clem, super- 
intendent of schools at Owego. 

An afternoon session will be devoted to sec- 
tion meetings for the principals of the various 
types of schools. At these meetings the theme 
of the conference will be discussed in terms of 


its application to types of schools represented 


in these sections. 
Lyndon H. Strough, of 
president of the organization; Roseoe J. Backus, 


Niagara Falls, is 


of Old Forge, vice-president; David G. Allen, of 
Lake Placid, secretary; Clayton E. Rose, of 
Hamilton, treasurer; Ralph M. Faust, Oswego, 
assistant Harold L. Corzett, 


Fayetteville, assistant treasurer. 


secretary, and 


THE DEDICATION OF THE THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT WING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Tue dedication of the Theodore Roosevelt 
wing of the American Museum of Natural His- 
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tory (the New York State memorial) w) 
place on January 5. The building, which , 
planned by the late Henry Fairfield 0, 
when president of the museum, was constrye 
at a cost of $3,500,000. 
wide and a hundred and twenty 


Its main hall is seyey; 
six feet 
long, with an arched ceiling that rises a hundy 
feet above the floor. It has 
under construction since 1931. Structur: 
labor difficulties, together with unusually sey 


and twenty 


winters, have delayed the dedication for 1 
three years. President Roosevelt and Gover 
Herbert Lehman are scheduled to speak at : 
dedication. 

Only the stone benches remain to be adde: 
complete the main hall, but many other inte: 
details will be incomplete at the time oj 
dedication. It is felt, however, that the pu 
is entitled to have the hall opened as soon a- 
possible. 

Murals by William Mackay depict maj 
events in the life of Colonel Roosevelt, 
these, together with quotations from his 
ings and sayings in raised bronze lettering, : 
the wall decorations in the hall. The long com 
dor around it is unfinished, and the echaract: 
of the four habitat groups for which space }; 
been reserved has not been decided. 

The exterior of the memorial will be virtua 
completed for the dedication with the exceptio: 
of the James E. Fraser equestrian statue oi 
Roosevelt, which is to be the dominant featu 
of the arched entrance. 


THE DEDICATION OF THE ELMER 
ELLSWORTH BROWN HOUSE AT 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
New York UNIversity dedicated the Elm: 
Ellsworth Brown House for English Studies 0: 
December 2. On this occasion the degree o! 
doctor of laws was conferred upon Sir James 
Colquhoun Irvine, principal and vice-chancello: 
of the University of St. Andrews, Scotland. A: 
the ceremonies Cass Canfield, president of th: 
Society for Libraries of New York University. 
presented on behalf of the society a rare ¢0})\ 
of John Stow’s “Survey of London” as a nucleu: 
for the library. George R. Boynton, painter, 
presented an oil painting he had made of | 

late Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 
Sir James, who was a friend of the late chan 
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delivered the principal address, paying 
to the qualities of statesmanship and 
rship possessed by Dr. Brown. He said in 


have assembled here to share in an act of 
remembrance to set apart this building in the 
learning, and to furnish it with the name 

in lately with us and deeply revered. That 
d be my lot to act as your spokesman in 
remony of dedication means much to me, for 
g into your thoughts, I know it can not have 
isy to entrust to another the duty full of the 
nal feeling which close association alone can 


haps it is better so. I come not as a stranger 
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but in the simple capacity of a friend of this coun- 
try and as one who, having known Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, has no alternative but to give him unstint- 
ing admiration. The radius of our gratitude for 
what he was and for what he did stretches far 
beyond the circle of this city and I bring my tribute 


from afar. 


Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
the university, who presided at the ceremonies, 
stated that the general purpose of the Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown House for English Studies is 
the drawing together, by various means, of mem- 
bers of the English department at University 
Heights and undergraduates interested in the 
study of literature and creative writing. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ix, Max Mason, since 1930 president of the 
kefeller Foundation, has resigned in order 
esume his mathematical work. He became 

of the foundation’s division of natural 
nees in 1928, having previously been for 
e years president of the University of Chi- 


Jn. GEORGE L. OMWAKE, for the past twenty- 
vears president of Ursinus College, Col- 
lle, Pa., has presented his resignation to 

» board of trustees. His retirement will be- 
- effective at the close of the present aca- 

nie year. 

lr. Epwarp W. Berry, professor of paleon- 

vy and dean of the College of Arts and Sei- 
ces at the Johns Hopkins University, has been 

pointed to the revived office of provost of the 
versity. Dr. Joseph S. Ames, the predecessor 
President Isaiah Bowman, was provost from 

1926 to 1929, and on his accession to the presi- 

cy no suecessor was appointed. 


RaLpH Stinson, for the past fourteen years 
superintendent of schools at Wilson, Kans., has 
een appointed state high-school supervisor. 
lle sueceeds R. C. Hunt, who has been elected 
vincipal of the Dodge City High School and 
lean of the junior college. Menno Voth, high- 

ool principal at Wilson, has been promoted 
'o the superintendeney. 


Dk. SAMUEL Favsoup, for the past five years 
-uperintendent of the Monessen, Pa., public 








schools, has assumed his work as first deputy 
He has 


not been assigned to a definite bureau, but is 


superintendent of public instruction. 


acting without portfolio. 


Dr. ABNER P. Way, for the past twenty years 
assistant director of health education for the 
New York City schools, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of Publie School 103. 


Dr. THomas M. Parrort, professor of English 
at Princeton University for the past thirty years, 
has been appointed visiting professor of English 
at Vanderbilt University for the present aea- 
He takes the place of Dr. Edwin 
Mims, who has a leave of absence to be Carnegie 


demie year. 


visiting professor in five British universities 
during the year. 

Dr. ALFRED M. LEE, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Kansas, has re- 
ceived the appointment of associate professor 
of sociology. 

Dr. OrvILLE J. Borcuers, formerly a member 
of the faeulty of DePauw University, has been 
appointed head of the department of music at 
the Kansas State Teachers’ College of Emporia. 
He fills the vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
Frank A. Beach. 

Mrs. VirGiInia M. 
been assistant in the division of musie of the 
New York Public Library for the past two 
years, has been appointed a member of the staff 
of the musie library of Columbia University. 


CUNNINGHAM, who has 
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CHRISTOPHER GRANT LA FarGeE, director of 
the American Institute of Architects, has been 
named on the Charles T. Mathews 


Foundation at Columbia University for 1935- 


lecturer 


36. 

Dr. WitttAM GorHAM RICE is on leave of ab- 
sence from his work as professor of law at the 
University of Wisconsin, having recently been 
appointed by President Roosevelt as the Amer- 
ican representative of the governing board of 


the International Labor Organization. 


Dr. Joun H. Fursay, professor of education 
and biology at the College of Emporia, Kansas, 
has been appointed by the American Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia to serve for 
three years as director of teacher training and 
acting head of the College of West Africa. He 
sailed from New York on November 29 to take 
up his new work. 

At the annual meeting of the board of trus- 
for the Ad- 


vancement of Teaching, held on November 27, 


tees of the Carnegie Foundation 
the following officers of the board were elected 
for the 1935-36 : 


Lamont, of New York City; Vice-chairman, Dr. 


year Chairman, Thomas W. 
Frederick C. Ferry, president of Hamilton Col- 
lege; Secretary, Dr. L. D. Coffman, president of 
Dr. W. C. Murray, 
the University of Saskatchewan, 


the University of Minnesota. 
president of 
presided at the meeting as chairman of the 
board. New 
Samuel Paul Capen, of the University of Buf- 
falo, and President Harold W. Dodds, of Prince- 
Members of the executive com- 
Frederick C. 
Ferry and President William Allan Neilson. 


trustees eleeted were Chancellor 


ton University. 


mittee reelected were President 


Dr. Atrrep H. UpHam, president of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been elected pres- 
ident of the National Association of State Uni- 


He succeeds Dr. Ralph D. Hetzel, 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


versities. 
president of 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, was named vice-presi- 
dent. Dr. Herman G. Jones, president of Ohio 
University, sueceeds Dr. Upham as secretary and 
treasurer. 

Miss Dora V. Smirn, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Minnesota, was elected 
president of the National Council of Teachers of 
English on November 29. 
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Dr. Kart M. Cowpery, of Stanford Uni, 
sity, has been elected president of the Paci; 
Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars. H, 
succeeds Dr. H. M. Showman, registrar at 

University of California at Los Angeles. 

Dr. Frep C. SMITH, secretary of the Nation: 
Vocational Guidanee Association and a memly 
of the Graduate School of Education at Harvya 
University, has been named special adviser f, 
the program of guidance and counseling o} 
Babson Institute. 

Dr. JosepH H. APPLE, president emeritus 
Hood College, has been appointed a member oi 
the Maryland Publie Library Advisory (€ 
mission. 

Dr. CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, 
Spanish history at the University of California, 
Berkeley, was awarded the Mitre Medal 


protessor 


recognition of his work by the Hispanic Societ: 
of America on December 1. 


Dr. Dexter S. KimBa.t, dean of the Colleg: 
of Engineering at Cornell University, has been 
appointed chairman of the Ithaca committee t 
raise a memorial fund to Will Rogers. 


Dr. ARTHUR E. MorGan, president of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and chairman 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, was the gues 
of honor at a dinner recently given at the Hot 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

Dr. M. Carey THOMAS, president emeritus 0! 
Bryn Mawr College, of which she was presiden! 
from 1894 to 1922, having been previously dea: 
and professor of English, died on December 2 
Dr. Thomas 


was in large measure responsible for the organ 


at the age of seventy-eight years. 


zation of Bryn Mawr College; she made an ad- 
dress on its foundation and early years at 
recent fiftieth anniversary. 


Dr. JAMES HENRY BREASTED, director ot 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicag 


who had been abroad to attend the Internat 
Congress of Orientalists, later visiting Egypt 


10na 


was seriously ill when he arrived in New York. 
and died on December 2 at the Presbyterian 
Hospital. He old. Dr. 


Breasted was distinguished for his investiga- 


was seventy years 


tions of ancient civilizations in the valleys 
the Nile and the Euphrates. 


Dr. Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD died on Nove! 
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or 25 at the age of sixty-seven years. He was 
president of Rhode Island State College from 
1903 to 1906, of the Massachusetts State College 
rom 1906 to 1924, and of the Michigan State 
College from 1924 to 1928. Since 1929 Dr. 
sutterfield has been counselor on rural work 
r the International Missionary Council. 


Dr. Lewis D. BoOKWALTER died on November 
) at the age of eighty-nine years. He had 
served as president of Western College, Toledo, 
Ohio, for ten years, and at Otterbein College at 
Westerville, Ohio, for five years. 


Dr. Epwixn C. Taytor, Street professor of 
painting and design at the Yale University 
School of Fine Arts, died on November 27 at 
the age of sixty-one years. He had 
member of the faculty for twenty-seven years. 


been a 


Miss LovursE MANNING HOopDGKINS, who 
founded the department of English literature 
at Wellesley College, died on November 28 at 


the age of eighty-nine years. 


Dr. JAMES F. WILLARD, since 1907 head of the 
listory department of the University of Colo- 
rado, died on November 21 at the age of fifty- 


nine years. 


MempBers of the Walter Williams Memorial 
Committee of the University of Missouri, ap- 
pointed by Senator F. M. MeDavid, president 
of the board of curators, recently held their first 
meeting to diseuss plans for honoring the mem- 
ory of the late founder of the School of Jour- 
nalism and president of the university. This 
committee voted a recommendation to the board 
f curators that the new wing of the School of 
Journalism building be named Walter Williams 
Hall. The new building will be an exact dupli- 
cate of the present journalism building, Jay H. 
Neff Hall, and is being erected as a part of the 
present building program. 


( 


THE Bureau of School Service at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky College of Edueation has been 
asked by the Kentucky Educational Association 
to make a preliminary study of the problem of 
teacher retirement in the publie elementary and 
secondary schools of the state. This study will 
be used as a basis for a teacher-retirement bill to 
be presented at a future session of the Kentucky 
The purpose of the bureau is to 
give service in the form of research, survey and 


legislature. 
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counsel to the schools of Kentucky. It is now 
completing a building program for the Lexing- 
ton and Fayette county schools. This study is 
an extension of two surveys made in 1930. Dr. 
L. M. Chamberlain is director of the bureau. 


Dr. Ray LyMAn WILBUR, president of Stan- 
ford University, has announced that a sufficient 
surplus in the 1934-35 budget was available to 
warrant the payment to the faculty in October 
of half of the ten per cent. cut made in all sal- 
aries of $1,000 and over. This action was in 
line with that of last year when one half of 
the salary cut was returned at the end of the 
fiseal year. This return has no reference to the 
current academie year, the financial outcome of 
which ean not be determined at the present time, 
Dr. Wilbur said. 

THE University of Maine has opened a co- 
operative women’s dormitory. It is said that 
this plan has been introduced with considerable 
success by several institutions of the country. 
It has for its objective the reduction of living 
costs. Thirty-six girls from the four classes of 
the university occupy the dormitory and share 
in eooking, serving, dish-washing, house-clean- 
ing and other work incident to the operation 
of the hall. It is expected that this plan will 
reduce living costs substantially, thus making it 
possible for many to attend the university who 
otherwise could not do so. 


THE Board of Edueation of New York City 
at a recent meeting has approved plans for four 
new school buildings, providing seats for 8,250 
children and costing nearly $2,500,000. The 
new buildings will be constructed with Federal 
funds for which application has been made. 
The plans, ineluding specifications for furniture 
and equipment, will be forwarded to the Board 
of Estimate for approval. The board also ap- 
proved plans for furniture, equipment and ap- 
paratus for six other new schools at a cost of 
about $390,000. The new schools include the 
Andrew Jackson High School, Queens. This 
school will cost $1,440,800 and will seat 3,696 
It will be similar to the new Bayside 
High Sehool now under construction. The other 
three new buildings are Public School 247, 
Brooklyn, to cost $326,000 and seat 1,770; Pub- 
lie School 107, Bronx, to cost $473,000 and seat 
1,677, and an addition to Public School 86, 
Bronx, to cost $180,000 and seat 1,130. 


pupils. 
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Mayor F, H. La Guarpta, of New York City, 
has signed the application of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Museum for a PWA grant of $750,000 
for a new building to occupy the site of the 
present St. Mark’s Avenue museum building. 
The 
two stories in height with open air playgrounds, 


building will be of modern architecture, 


a solarium and an auditorium, seating 1,000. 


SCHOLARSHIPS valued at more than $44,000 
have been awarded to twenty-nine students en- 
tering Columbia College. Ten of the awards are 
Pulitzer tree scholarships for the most promis- 
ing graduates of New York City’s publie high 
schools, while nineteen are special honor schol- 
arships given to boys from schools in eleven 
states. The Pulitzer winners were chosen from 
a group of more than 100 who took special ex- 
aminations. In making the awards, special con- 
sideration was given to “qualities of manhood, 
truth, courage, devotion to duty, intelligent in- 
terest in publie affairs, kindliness, unselfishness, 
fellowship and publie spirit, as well as exhibi- 
tion during school days of moral force of char- 
acter and of instinets to lead and take an in- 
terest in schoolmates.” According to the terms 
laid down by Joseph Pulitzer in founding these 
scholarships, each winner who enters Columbia 
College will receive free tuition and an annual 
eash allowance of $250 during his four years in 
college. 


AccorDING to a report of the Emergency Re- 
lief Bureau, tests of the hearing of 606,546 
school children, made as a special project of the 
bureau, showed that about 10 per cent. had a 
Of the total 
number, 4,000 were found to be seriously af- 


hearing loss in one ear or both. 


flieted and are receiving lip-reading instruction 
from seventy-nine teachers, who would otherwise 
The workers were trained in 
the use of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, and all chil- 
dren were examined by physicians, who pre- 


be unemployed. 
audiometer at the 


seribed treatment. 


BILINGUAL sehools in Ontario, Canada, are 
rapidly improving in the matter of qualifieca- 
tions of their teachers, according to reports 
made by inspectors to the education department 
at Queen’s Park. The Toronto Star states that 
in the sehool year of 1929-30 only 25.11 per 


cent. of the teachers in the English-French 
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schools held first or second-class certificates, |) 
1934-35 this had increased to 58.41 per cent. 
and there is 
said, that i 
teaching staff in these schools will be proper| 
qualified. In order to improve rapidly the qua 
ifications of the bilingual staff the department 


almost a definite assurance, jt 
about two years’ time the entire 


has required those with lower certification tha; 
the second class to advance their standing eac} 
year by attendance at academic and professiona| 
summer school courses. Two years ago a num- 
ber of teachers lacked full lower school standing, 
For the past year no teachers have been ac 
cepted in these schools who did not hold com- 
plete lower school standing. This year the de- 
partment orders that all hold at least complete 
lower school academie standing and four middle 
school subjects. 


Sir GeorGe Hit, director of the British Mu 
seum, presided on November 12 at the annual 
meeting of the British School in Athens held in 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Buyr- 
lington House, London. He ealled attention to 
the fact that next year the school would celebrate 
its jubilee, when there would be a fitting pro- 
gram of celebrations. There had been arranged 
a joint excavation expedition at Knossos from 
the two schools at Athens and Rome, and it was 
hoped that this was only the beginning of col- 
laboration between those two schools. The an- 
nual report contained extensive details of exca- 
vations carried out by various students and pro- 
fessors in Greece, in Siphnos, and at Knossos, 
and of the interesting discoveries made ani 
artistic treasures recovered. It is regretted on 
the financial side that the revenue account for 
the year showed a debit balance of £381 com- 
pared with a credit balance of £65 for the pre- 
ceding year. Income from investment was re- 
duced by a default in the payment of interest on 
the Berlin six per cent. loan. 


AccorDING to the Jewish Telegraphie Agency, 
twenty Jewish students of the University 0! 
Poznan, Poland, were attacked and beaten on 
indek students, members of 
Democratic party. 


November 25 by 
the anti-Semitic National 
The rector declined to close the university, as 
had been done during similar outbreaks in War- 
He advised Jews to remain 
absent from classes for two days. 


saw and Lwow. 
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DISCUSSION 


=DUCATION FOR PRODUCTION AND 
~~ EDUCATION FOR CONSUMP- 
TION OF THE ELEMENTS 
OF CULTURE 


\r a recent meeting of college and university 
resentatives, a paper was presented in which 
aims and general nature of the work in the 
“General College” at the University of Minne- 
were set forth. Whereupon a representa- 
from the University of Chicago expressed, 
the strongest terms, his disapproval of such 
scheme. At this point a third party entered 

.e discussion by saying that he found some fault 

th the Minnesota scheme, but he failed to 

nderstand why a representative of the Univer- 
of Chieago should offer such objections 
we that university had a very similar set-up. 
he Chicago representative replied by saying 
t there were some very marked differences in 
two schemes—that the general college at the 
versity of Minnesota opened its doors to all 

10 wished to come; that it allowed those who 
entered to take whatever they wished, and to 

omplish what they could without being re- 
iivred to meet any specified standards; and that 
University of Minnesota even boasts of the 

ct that it is ministering to individuals with 
\()'s of 85 or 90, whereas at the University of 
Chicago students in the general college are 
elected and required to take certain set-ups of 
urses and to meet rather rigorous standards 
achievement. It was thought by the Univer- 
ty of Chicago representative that the require- 
ents of the general college at that institution 
eally justified its being called a college, while 
he requirements or lack of them at the Univer- 
ty of Minnesota would qualify its general 
ustitution only for the name of kindergarten 

r adults. 

The present writer has neither the ability nor 
the desire to pass judgment upon the merits of 
either of these institutions. It appears, how- 
ever, that the aims of the institutions are some- 
what different. In terms of this paper, the chief 
iim of the college at the University of Minnesota, 

would seem, is to educate the many so that 
they may become consumers of culture, while 
the main aim of the college at the University of 
Chicago, if we interpret it correctly, is to select 
and train a few so that they may become pro- 
‘cers of eulture. To be sure, these two aims 


are not mutually exclusive. At the University 
of Chicago those who, at the end of the general 
college course, can not pass satisfactory ex- 
aminations to admit them to the professional 
schools may be given a diploma and allowed to 
drop out, thus discontinuing their formal edu- 
eation at that point. 
least, those who drop out have failed to accom- 
plish the main goal of the college. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on the other hand, the 


But, to a certain extent at 


main goal seems to be to give further general 
education to individuals concerning whom there 
is complete agreement, between the university 
and the students themselves, that those who enter 
this institution are not headed for the profes- 
sional schools or vocations in the highly trained 
and specialized services. To be sure, those who 
prove their metal and develop a desire to enter 
some profession may be transferred to another 
educational set-up at the university. It is pos- 
sible at the University of Chicago for students 
to matriculate in the college with the idea of 
going no further, and perhaps a few young 
people do this. However, the main goal of this 
institution seems to be to train those students 
who will become producers of culture, while at 
the University of Minnesota the aim of the gen- 
eral college is to train people to consume eul- 
ture. The 
contention of this paper is that we must have 
much more education designed to lead to the con- 
sumption of culture in order to increase the 
demand for the production of culture. 


No doubt both aims are legitimate. 


For the past several years, we have been con- 
scious of an over-supply of workers in the vo- 
cations designed to produce culture. We ean 
not ignore the fact that scientists are being dis- 
missed from their laboratories or are finding no 
laboratories waiting for them when their train- 
ing has been completed. Technologists stand 
idle. Physicians are often compelled to wonde1 
how their bread is to be secured and their fam- 
ilies educated. Teachers often think they made 
a mistake in choosing their profession because 
the demand for their services is so inarticulate. 
Many ministers are discouraged, not because of 
the low salaries which ministers generally re- 
ceive, but because of the fact that they feel that 
their services are not greatly wanted. 

Can we say, then, that we should have fewer 








(4d 


Such a view would be 


We can not legitimately 


producers of culture? 
short-sighted indeed. 

say that there are too many scientists or even 
enough of them when the realm of the unknown 
That this 
unknown is pregnant with possibilities for the 
life little 


There are many discomforts and incon- 


extends up to our very doorsteps. 


enrichment of human there can be 
doubt. 
veniences of man which technology should re- 
lieve. “Man’s arm is still too short to pluck 
some of the fruit of the tree of life. Technology 
must provide him with a tool and teach him how 
to use it.” 

Is it fair to say that there are too many doc- 
tors when curable diseases are wide-spread and 
suffering of some sort is all but universal? Are 
there too many teachers in a land where ignor- 
anee, which is the mother of so many evils, 
is so common? Are there too many lawyers in 
a land which has so little real understanding of 
and so little respect for law? Are there too 
many ministers in this society of ours, which 
is so lacking in serenity and purpose of life? 
Are there too many artists in America where 
form and color and sound are combined in such 
hideous fashions as they often are? To ask 
these questions is to answer them. 

Seience has generally been taught as if each 
pupil was supposed to become a producer of 
science. If he can not profit by such training. 
he drops out and must either live his life little 
affected by science or find his way into the utili- 
zation of science as best he ean, unaided by 
formal education. What wonder that so many 
people in a scientific age live their lives so un- 
scientifically. For this condition education at 
the secondary and higher levels must assume a 
large share of responsibility. 

Dr, BD. 


at the University of Illinois, has recently dis- 


Hopkins, a professor of chemistry 


covered that more than 60 per cent. of the peo- 
ple who take the first course in chemistry at that 
university take no more. This fact raises two 
questions, namely: (1) What is the nature of 
the course which students take? (2) Why don’t 
they take more? The answer to the first ques- 
tion is, perhaps, the answer to the second one 
also. This course is organized and presented for 
the most part, says Dr. Hopkins, as simply a 
phase of a long list of courses designed to train 
chemists. That is, producers of the science of 


chemistry rather than consumers of the science. 
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Dr. Hopkins suggests that many students wh 
take beginning chemistry are not interested jp 
this science either as a profession or as a step- 
ping stone toe some other profession. 
such students the sort of training which the, 
need, a completely non-professional attitude 
If such students are placed 


In giving 


should be assumed. 
in a group by themselves it is possible to avoid 
the professional attitude as well as the idea tha: 
the study of chemistry is a preparation for som: 
other work. In this way a more rigorous selec- 
tion of students who are permitted to specializ: 
in chemistry may be made and training more in 
This 
plan makes it possible, Dr. Hopkins thinks, t 
emphasize the cultural value of chemistry in ; 


keeping with their needs may be provided. 


broad general course and at the same time 
insures better-trained chemists who are essentia! 
for continued progress in the science. 

What Dr. Hopkins suggests for the teaching 
of chemistry applies equally, we think, to ever) 
course in the high school and college curricu 
lums. The many students should be subjected t 
the broad general courses in the subjects. Such 
courses, if they are properly organized and 
taught, will serve two purposes. They will serve 
as cultural value to the many who do not wish ¢ 
specialize in the subject and who do not have thi 
ability to become producers in the field. Sec 
ondly, such courses will furnish an opportunit 
to select those whose interest and ability do 
qualify them to become producers in their chosen 
line of work. Such an educational program 
should accomplish two important ends. The 
broad cultural courses should create a 
larger demand for the products of the special- 
ists, and the products of the specialized workers 
will be of a higher quality and much more pala- 


much 


table to the consumer. 

All that we have said relative to the failure 
of education to adequately train consumers 0! 
science is true, and to even a more striking de- 
gree, in the realm of the fine arts. We are told 
that we have no artists of the first rank and but 
few of the second or third ranks. Why is this’ 
Is it because we have no artistic aptitude of the 
first rank and but little of the second or third 
orders? Such is probably not the ease. It 1s 
more likely due to the fact that we are lacking 
in that demand for artists which is so essentia! 
for their production. 

A few years ago there was to be found in an 
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art gallery at Notre Dame University at South 
Bend, Indiana, an object which was a sad com- 


ent on American taste for fine art and which 


we fear reflected an all too common attitude 

ward it. The artist was Italian by birth and 
training and was one of international reputa- 

mn. He was particularly renowned for his por- 
One day a man came to him and 
The artist 
By and by 


trait painting. 
asked to have his portrait painted. 

msented and the man went away. 
the man was notified that his portrait was fin- 
ished. He went to receive it, and after some 
comments on the work he asked the artist the 
When told what the charges were, he 
remonstrated, saying that he had a picture in 
his home that was twice as large and which did 


price, 


not cost so much. The artist replied by taking 
a knife, going to the canvas and so mutilating 
it that the identity of the person portrayed could 
not be recognized. He then said to the man that 
any one who could not appreciate art any more 
than he apparently did could not have the work 
of one artist at any price. 

Carlton Parker has raised the question as to 
The 
answer seems to lie in the incident which he 
He tells us that about 1300 Giotto 


The day it was to be hung 


why Florence produced so many artists. 


relates. 
painted a picture. 
in St. Marks the town closed down for a holiday. 
The people with flowers and garlands and songs 
escorted the picture from the artist’s studio to 
the chureh. Parker then suggested that we will 
never be able to produce such artists as Florence 
















produced until we have produced a company 
such as followed Giotto’s picture. 

This last statement seems to point the way 
for perhaps a new, or if not a new, at least a 
greatly increased old emphasis on education, that 
is, an emphasis on education for the consumption 
of eulture. Society is far from the point of com- 
plete saturation of the services of highly trained 
experts. The supply now meets the demand 
only because the demand is so inadequate if we 
are to move on and upward to a higher plane of 
living and a richer life. The question of how 
many persons we need in these highly trained 
and specialized services can not be answered in 
terms of what society is now, but only in terms 
of what it may become under a more adequate 
type of educational program. 

The program of general education should be 
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more effectively organized and condueted to 
train consumers of culture. This is the type of 
education to which all should be subjected. As 
individuals show signs of qualities which will 
enable them to become adequate producers of 
culture they should be given, in addition to the 
consumer program of education, the kind of 
opportunity which will enable them to develop 
their talents to the highest possible degree. 
More attention should be given to consumer 
education in order that our latent culture be- 
come more functional. There 


careful selection and more rigorous training of 


must be more 
those who are to become producers of culture in 
order that the stampede into the vocations of the 
specialized services be halted and a higher type 
of culture be produced. 

The point we are trying to make is that unless 
our educational system can somehow train more 
effectively for consumption of culture, the pro- 
ducers of culture will, many of them, find them- 
selves “all dressed up but nowhere to go.” 

T. M. Carrer 

ALBION COLLEGE 


TWO-WAY EDUCATION 
SoME writers on secondary school education 
seem to get nowhere because of lack of a pictur- 
ing of the social scene of the time in which the 
graduate will live, move and have his being. It 
makes a difference whether the graduate is going 
Pro- 


cedures and educational objectives can not be 


into a world of plenty or a world of dole. 


determined satisfactorily unless the future social 
scene is contemplated. It is folly to lay out 
curricula without reference to the kind of society 
the student will encounter in the years ahead. 

Now it may seem like a large order to project 
our national life for ten, twenty or forty years, 
for the aid and guidance of the present-day 
high-school student; it is a large order. Even 
the best brains in the country may well falter 
before the job, and yet the high schools, and 
other schools, have to run, and they ought to 
have a logical program. 

Though it would require nerve to predict con- 
fidently what sort of society and economic order 
we shall see when we see it, there is no great 
risk in saying that either one of two possible 
social and economic scenes will greet our high- 
school output; either there will be rigged and 
reputable scarcity through profit-taking strangle- 
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hold, or there will be an economy of abundance; 
either there will remain an imprisoning structure 
of an over-individualized economic order, with 
the tide of poverty and pauperism rising, or 
there will be universal employment and general 
welfare, with men and women turning their 
energies to enterprises that satisfy and that 
require their best; either there will be further 
descent to want and ecrackerbox standards of 
living or there will be ascent to better things. 
One or the other prospect is predictable, but 
which of the two prospects has the edge is not 
clear. We must educate, evidently, for either 
the best possible world or one of the worst. 

Once the educators see this truth, the way is 
clear: the school must be a two-way affair; each 
student must be educated to be a hobo and a 
“king.” Prepared thus he ean not lose. It 
would be unwise to confine his training to one 
contingency; the school prepares for life, and 
life will be one or the other of two kinds. Pre- 
pare for both kinds and hit the bull’s-eye, is the 
idea. 

Accepting the situation, educators must pro- 
ceed with the task of curriculum reconstruction, 
which is always in order. They will feel that a 
hurden has rolled away; for trying to build 
curricula with one’s eyes shut to the future or 
not facing possibilities squarely is a tough job. 
But realizing the two kinds of possible future 
one of which will grip the graduate, the eur- 
riculum builder may proceed with esprit. 

It is not the purpose here to propose cur- 
ricula in detail, but to suggest types. One can 
readily imagine many of the items that would 
eventually be found, contrasted, in the two 
standard forms. For the dole type of future 
there would of course be the art of cooking in 
tomato cans, “box-car pullman’ techniques, 
bread-line courtesies, insecticides, minimum cost 
menus, how to sleep in the open, boondoggling, 
thumbing rides, location of relief shelters for 
the unemployed, how to make the old suit do 
another season, celibacy, CCC life and how to be 
happy though unemployed. On the other hand, 
for the other kind of future, that with two cars 
in every garage, a widely different culture is in- 
dicated, a culture continuing that which charac- 
terized the most hopeful moments prior to 1929. 

There is nothing for it, now, but for us to set 
up instruction for both kinds of future, unsure 
of which is on the way. It would not do to turn 
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out prosperity pupils to run into a dole 
nor well to turn out efficient failures for the 
economics of abundance. The only way to beat 
the game is to set up a two-way education. 
Then the graduate is ready either way; he has 
the requisite equipment and skills whichever 
way things go. The Two-Way Plan is advised 
for a period in society when it is impossible to 
see what is just around the corner. 
ARLAND D, Werks 
STATE COLLEGE STATION 
Farco, N. DAK. 


HOW OLD IS “VENERABLE”? 

Tue address, “Looking Backward and Fo 
ward,” delivered by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs at 
the recent convocation of the University of the 
State of New York and printed in ScHoon Anp 
Society (October 26, 1935) is a challenging 


, 


statement of prime importance to all who are 
interested in secondary education. Permit me 
to eall attention to one minor slip made by Dr. 
Briggs in that admirable presentation. In 1 

ferring to Benjamin Franklin’s “Proposals” 
(1749), he states: “The failure of the academy 
to approximate the ideal, bringing indignant 
protests from the venerable statesman less than 
a decade after it was established, should hay 

been a red signal of at least caution to us man) 
times since.” Inasmuch as Franklin was forty- 
three years old when he made the “Proposals” 
and must have been less than fifty-three when he 
made the protests to which Dr. Briggs refers, 
the title “venerable statesman” would appear to 
be even less appropriate for Franklin than the 
title of “venerable educator” would be for Dr. 
Briggs in this year of grace. 

Incidentally, our historians of secondary ed 
cation are beginning to realize the importance 01 
the “Proposals” in comparison with much later 
documents. Some day the historians will also 
take time to examine with more care the much 
neglected “Report on Edueation in Europe to 
the Trustees of Girard College for Orphans,” 
prepared by Benjamin Franklin’s great-grand- 
son, Dr. Alexander Dallas Bache, who was also 
the grandson of Alexander J. Dallas. Bache, as 
president-elect of the Girard College that was to 
be, was sent to Europe in 1836 to study various 
educational systems. During his two years 
abroad he visited 280 schools of England and 
the Continent, summarizing his findings on his 
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‘urn in the voluminous “Report” (1839) of 
(66 pages that is none the less significant because 
s length. He never served as president of 
‘irard College, because of delay in the organi- 
ition of that institution, but he became the first 
resident of the Central High School of Phila- 
phia, submitting a “Plan” (1839) for the 
rganization of that school. His practical and 
wressive “Plan” apparently received the same 
of eonsideration from the Board of Con- 
llers of Philadelphia that was accorded to 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Proposals” after 1749 by 


SCHOOLS AND TAXES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA for many years has generously 
ipported its school system. It has never be- 
erudged a nickel spent for publie education 
nd there is no one, we believe, who would de- 
rive the schools of any money required for 
their proper administration. 
But more than one third of the real estate 
tax levied this year in Philadelphia goes to the 
Board of Publie Edueation. 
That tax should be lowered for next year, if 
there is any possible way of doing it without 
impairing the efficiency of the school system. 
Taxpayers have been treated this week to a 
heart-warming exhibition of budget-cutting at 
City Hall, under the personal direction of 
Mayor-eleet Wilson, that gives promise of ef- 
fecting a reduction in the city tax on real estate 
for next year. 
It is only natural for the taxpayers, as they 
watch the dollars weeded out of the city budget, 
to wonder what the members of the Board of 
Kdueation, in their $2,000,000 palace on the 
Parkway, intend to do in the way of following 
the good example currently given by council and 
Mr. Wilson. 
The city expenditures for next year that will 
make up two thirds of the citizens’ real estate 
tax load are being fixed by council in the gold- 
fish bowl atmosphere of public hearings. 
The school expenditures, requiring the remain- 
ing one third of the real estate rate, should be 
fixed in the same fashion—out in the open, and 
with the dynamie Mr. Wilson, in his role as 
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those who decided the destimes of the then in- 
Both the 
university and the Central High School were 


cipient University of Pennsylvania. 


diverted into the traditional academie mold in 
spite of the far-sighted programs proposed by 
Franklin and his great-grandson. Alexander 
Dallas Bache was not merely a distinguished 
scientist, but also a more important figure in the 
history of American education than is now gen 


erally recognized. 
JoHN L. HANry 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


QUOTATIONS 


school controller this time, showing the way to 
any proper economies that may be made. 

Mr. Wilson says the school rate can be low 
ered. He charges waste and extravagance in 
the school administration; he cites unnecessary 
bureaus, top-heavy personnel. 

It is Mr. Wilson’s duty to the taxpayer to 
take time off from his other pressing duties to 
go out to that Parkway Palace when the board 
takes up its 1936 budget and give chapter and 
verse on ways and means whereby the school 
budget may be pruned. 

And it is the duty of the members of the 
Board of Publie 


budget not as a private enterprise concerning 


Edueation to handle their 
only themselves, but as a matter directly affect- 
ing the people of Philadelphia and their pocket- 
books. It is the people’s money the board is 
spending and it is their duty not only to spend 
it wisely, without waste, but to operate in the 
daylight of publie serutiny. 

There is nothing sacrosanct about the Board 
of Edueation. 


to look askance at suggestions that they go 


Nor have the members a right 


through their budget with a fine-tooth comb in 
search of possible savings that will not result in 
lessened efficiency. 

The pay given teachers, of course, should not 
be affected. The teachers have been operating 
under a ten per cent. salary ecut—due to be 
eliminated next and their rates 
should not be lowered. 

But it is important that the board members 
bear in mind that the one third of the total tax 


rate, that they now place upon property own- 


year, wage 








=~] 
x 


ers, comes from the people just as much as the 
two thirds representing the rate fixed by council. 

The people will weleome cooperative action 
by the board and Mr. Wilson in seeking a re- 
duced tax rate for next year. The members will 
do well to realize that fact—The Philadelphia 


Inquirer. 


THE DENVER SCHOOL BUDGET 
Tue Denver school administration has been 
compelled to meet an exceptionally difficult situ- 
ation during the depression years. Its policy 
has been based on two purposes, in themselves 
rather conflicting—first, to maintain standards 
and eare for an increased number of students, 
and second, to protect the property owner from 
an inerease in the tax load. In other words, it 
has sought to do more with less. 

Success of that effort was made possible by 
action of Denver teachers in accepting volun- 
tarily a reduction of 20 per cent. in salaries. 
Had it not been for this sacrifice, the adminis- 
tration would not have been able to meet the 
emergency. 

Half that pay reduction is to be restored 
under next year’s budget, although the mill levy 
for school purposes will not be increased. 
School revenue will be inereased by improved 
tax collections, and approximately $100,000 will 
be left in the treasury by keeping the current 
year’s expenses under budget estimates. This 
means that the teachers will receive part of the 
benefits of better business conditions and of 
rigid economy. 

This is right and proper. Denver teachers 
have served loyally and uncomplainingly at re- 
duced incomes for three years. Average daily 
school attendance has increased 6,600 since the 
first depression year, making more difficult the 
jobs of teachers and administrators. Certainly 
the hard-working teacher deserves to share in 
the better times which have come. 

Since the budget year of 1927-1928, the as- 
sessed valuation has dropped 90 million dollars. 
In that year the mill levy was 14.364; this year 
it is 14.6—proof the school board has reduced 
its budget in keeping with shrinking values. 

Of necessity, economies have been carried out 
carefully, with due consideration to the welfare 
of school children. The new budget figures are 
evidence that expenditures are properly bal- 
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anced, with 80 per cent. of the appropriations 
going for instruction. 

We believe in economical administration j, 
every governmental agency, and in tax cuts | 
possible. But unduly low wages for teachers 
represent one of the worst forms of false ecyy. 
omy. Denver has cause to be proud of its edy- 
cational system, which is one of the community's 
greatest assets. Under a fair and _ balanced 
budget, the schools are a sound investment foy 
Denver property owners.—The Denver News, 


THE NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Any casual resident of another city, reading 
the history of the New Orleans Public Library 
for the past few years, would come to the con- 
clusion that the city does not want the library, 
Armed with this history, with reports of the 
American Library Association and with cynical 
scorn of taxpayers’ rights, he might suggest that 
the stately main library building on Lee Circle 
be turned into headquarters for a political or- 
ganization, and the branches used as ward rally- 
ing places. As for the books, there aren’t enough 
new ones to count, and the people have been 
reading the old ones long enough. 

When we employed experts to make a thor- 
ough survey of our library conditions, and those 
experts made a report with which the eity vir- 
tually pledged itself to comply, there were hopes 
that our library system was headed for better 
and brighter days. We made a start in the right 
direction, and an earnest staff has struggled 
with a depleted budget (part of that unpaid by 
the city) to get somewhere in the face of over- 
whelming odds. With little or no encourage- 
ment from the dominant element at City Hall, 
it still had hoped for the best, until the new 
municipal budget was announced. The $75,000 
requested in the expert survey “is a sum which 
the commission council obligated itself to pro 
vide,” according to Mayor Walmsley. The 1|i- 
brary has been operating, as best it could, on 
an appropriation of $55,000, which Commis- 
sioner Pratt’s budget estimate of last week cut 
to $49,500, though on Monday Mr. Pratt was 
quoted as saying that the library next year 
would get an appropriation equal to that for 
1935, and as intimating that the appropriation 
may be greater. 

There has been talk of closing the library, or 
at least closing the branches. Unless we are 
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~taken, the city has certain ancient obligations 


tracted when the library was founded and 
financed, but those obligations are as old 
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and probably as dogeared as some of the books 


on the shelves—The Times-Picayune, New 


Orleans. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


INTELLIGENCE AND LENGTH OF 
SCHOOLING IN RELATION TO 
OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS 


Ix his recent book on “Prediction of Voea- 
‘ional Suceess,”! Thorndike found very little 
-orrelation between tests of vocational aptitude 
-uch as were employed in 1922 and subsequent 
vocational loeation and achievement as of 1932. 
[he best predictive measure, so far as Thorn- 
like’s study goes, was found to be the general 
ntelligence test in relation to length of school- 
ing. It was in this connection that he found his 
iighest correlations. 

The writer has not only found further evi- 
lence in regard to the predictive value of intelli- 
cence tests in the matter of length of schooling, 
but he has also found a significant relationship 
between scores on the intelligence tests and rank 
if occupational status achieved. 

In 1917-18 in making a study of the use of 
intelligence tests in the guidance of high-school 
-tudents® the writer gave the Army Alpha Group 
Test of Intelligence to some 1,500 secondary 
school students. Information was obtained con- 
cerning the educational and vocational plans of 
all these students and they were followed up to 
diseover what, if any, relation their intelligence 
test seores might have to later educational and 
vocational achievement. A final check-up, cov- 
ering a period of 13 years, was made in 1930-31. 
No additional tests were given, and there was no 
systematic guidance in the meantime of the indi- 
viduals tested. 

In attempting to get at the vocational status 
of those who could be located in 1930-31, the 
Barr Seale® for the measurement of voca- 
tional status was employed. This scale dis- 
tributes occupations in rank order from I to V, 
according to the estimated intelligence necessary 


1K. L. Thorndike, ‘‘The Prediction of Voca- 
tional Success,’’ pp. 113 ff. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York, 1934. 

2 William Martin Proctor, ‘‘ Psychological Tests 
and Guidance of High School Pupils.’’ Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIL, 
1923. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 120-123. 


to acquire the training for and to sueceed in the 
various occupations. No brief is here held for 
the validity of the Barr Seale, but it did lend 
itself to a better appraisal of occupational status 
than would have been the case had the writer 
merely applied his own best judgment to an esti- 
mate of the occupational status of the persons 
whose careers were followed. 

Fairly accurate data as to vocations engaged 
in were secured in 945 cases. 
however, with the limited funds available, to 
secure accurate information on 569 of the origi- 
nal 1,514 persons to whom the tests were given 
in 1917-18. In Table I is given the distribution 
of intelligence quotients for the two groups. 


It was impossible, 


TABLE I 
COMPARING THE I1.Q.’s oF GROUP WHOSE OCCUPATIONS 
WERE REPORTED AND THOSE WHOSE OCCUPATIONS 
WERE Not REPORTED IN 1930-31 


Group report- Group not re- 


i CLD SE ; ” Total 
‘ ing occupa- vorting occu- 
Intelli- tion in . pation in for both 
gence 1930-3 1930-31 groups 
quotient ‘ > > 
No Per N Per No Per 
cent. ‘NO. cent. cent. 
125 or over 92 9.7 8 1.5 100 6.6 
124-115... 188 19.8 20 3.5 208 13.7 
114-105... 288 30.5 89 15.6 377 24.8 
104-95.... 23! 25.3 160 28.3 398 26.3 
94-85.... 112 11.8 162 28.5 274 18.2 
84-75.... 26 2.8 86 15.3 112 7.5 
75 or under 1 0.1 44 7.3 45 2.9 
Total ..... 945 100.0 569 100.0 1514 100. 
Median .... GroupI=108 Group II=93 Of all=101 


It will be noted that the median I.Q. for the 
entire number is 101, which corresponds fairly 
well with other results obtained through the giv- 
ing of group tests of intelligence to high-school 
populations.* There 
median I.Q., however, between the group of 945 
whose occupational status it was possible to 
trace and the group of 569 whose occupational 
status could not be traced. The former group 
had a median I.Q. of 108, whereas the latter had 
a median I.Q. of 93, or a difference of 15 points. 
This difference in intelligence between the two 
groups tends to account in the first place for the 


is a marked contrast in 


4 Kefauver, et al., ‘‘The Secondary School Popu- 
lation,’’ Bulletin, 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 4. 
U. S. Office of Education, National Survey of See- 
ondary Education, pp. 17-26. 
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small number of cases reported in occupational oceupational rank would have been pulled ¢. 
ranks IV and V, i.e., semi-skilled and unskilled _ but the chances are that the lowering effect w 
workers, in Table II, and also to a certain extent have been greatest on occupational ranks I[J, |\ 


for the relatively small number found in oceu- and V. This inference is supported by 


Lil 






pational rank III. That is to say, if it had been strong tendency indicated for those of hic}, 
possible to secure information as to the occupa- _ telligence quotients to achieve longer schoo 
and land in higher ranking occupations, \ 


tional status of the entire group of 1,514 persons 
those in the lower brackets as to intellicene 


in 1930-31, a much larger proportion of the 
cases would have been found in oceupational quotients tended to achieve less schooling a1 
ranks III, IV and V. This simply means that land in the lower ranking occupations. 

The situation as to average I.Q. and averag 
length of schooling for 121 oceupations is sho 


in Table IIT. 


ing positions. The persons in low ranking posi- TABLE III 


persons in the higher ranking positions are 
easier to trace and more willing to report their 


status than is the ease with persons in low rank- 


tions move from place to place and are very diffi- AVERAGE LENGTH OF SCHOOLING AND AVERAGE L¢ 
cult to locate in a follow-up study. BY PRESENT VOCATION 
With these limitations in mind as to the highly 


selective nature of the data, attention can now 


No, Av. years <A\ 


Present occupation ° 
schooling IL.Q 





be ealled to Table II, in which is set forth the 
; : : a ¥ Rank I 
findings for the 945 persons whose occupational actors ........ eee ccecccee 4 14 11 
eo . coe ahi PI aa is eg we ek ae 1 16 118 
status was reported. CS a. 5 5s wade Codes 3 17 11 
EE ae 56S Kron 6 Rd BIO Sek 8a 2 16 104 
TABLE II RIE wren k soe a reeiutieseeue 3 13 106 
Business executives ......... 8 14 11 
CN a c6o aa oak ale wie see 1 16 118 
Rank of No. of Av. years Ay. College administration officials 1 17 126 
occupation cases of school 1.Q. College professors ........... 13 18 118 
OS eee ee 6 16 122 
are zi PPOMUISES ones ci vcesccscccses 10 20 107 
I 17.3 115 General engineers ........... 19 16 122 
or Dos Lh - Ley Electrical engineers ......... 4 17 111 
ce eecees ae Mechanical engineers ....... 2 16 117 
' Peete eee - 7 : 7 Geological engineers ......... 5 16 120 
Pe ee v. ve PEIMIMS GRGINGOTE 2.00 esses 3 16 110 
Potal ....... 13.9 107.6 MAGES CRBINOOTES 2 ncccccccces 2 17 112 
= Consulting engineers ........ 2 17 122 
Exporters-importers ......... 2 14 126 
_ > ° » -* P ore aurvera : « 9 
The first item of interest in regard to Table bes ee TORS el pe * as oes 
Il is the clear-cut relationship between rank He age are enemas pis ee sts 20 4 re 
F, é . UCAS OMICIAIS .. ~ccccccesecece « ov o 
order of occupational achievement at the time of MOMEER I. cl, loca ea haste 130 17.3 115.0 
the thirteenth year check-up and average num- Rank I 
ber of years of schooling enjoyed. Those achiev- Abstractors ...........++--. ] 13 109 
ree & ene , BE oa cash vn cbewes 1 10 116 
ing Rank I had on the average college gradua- Aviators ................... 2 14 111 
: 7 : ‘ DSRNA Aer aor eee 4 15 113 
tion plus 1.3 years of graduate work, while those Accountants ............... 4 14 109 
, . ie SS rere er + 13 109 
found in Rank V, i.e., common labor, had only a Business ananes telirtlptol ise 18 13 110 
lenmacale -_ ‘ a woes at ts on — Business proprietors ........ 22 14 108 
fraction more than a year of high-school atten a cee i 12 107 
dance to their eredit. sie ab ote ele mesh sss 4s) m- it 
" rokers, reé BIAS w~cccccvces a= » és 
[here is the same relation between occupa- Brokers, insurance .......... 10 15 120 
, . ° ° Commerce merchants ....... 6 12 09 
tional status and intelligence quotient as has been  Gontractors ........-....... 5 14 104 
: eau a —_— . - RIOR oc) wics0w bare <'0.0.6's'« 5 12 106 
noted in regard to years of schooling. Thos« City ané county officers ...... 2 14 105 
> : : : nevis armariatea a od ‘ 
who were found in occupational rank I in 1930- Gai canideoes tatanees 2 eh 12 zs a 
31 had in the intelligence tests made an I.Q. Damseuses ...............-. 2 13 96 
is dale ‘ ‘ Z Engravers, designers ........ 5 15 109 
average of 115, while those found in occupations Floriculturists ............. 8 13 101 
. , . :. dixbrs Wi oe WS + dows & 26 1 14 115 
ranking V were found to have earned an average  yorticulturists ............. 8 13 101 
>07; ms . oe oo ee oe . . Government officials, U. 8. 
[.Q. of 97 in the intelligence tests given in 1917 Ramer Gihneen ..... ass ncee 5 16 114 
18. If, as suggested in the discussion of Table Imtester decorators hic nd vhews 3 i a 
. ‘ = 4 é SBS nce eee veces eresves ‘ v 
I the occupational status of the missing 569 Music teachers ............. 3 15 111 
. EINES o's 5-6 00's alan ee tS a 6 14 111 
could have been added, the average I.Q.’s of each Morticians ...............-- 2 13 104 





TABLE III—(Concluded) 


LENGTH OF SCHOOLING AND AVERAGE LI.Q. 
BY PRESENT VOCATION 


Av. years Av. 


















nt SC No. schooling L.Q. 
err rs Poe ee 150 13 107 
nOMMOTE 0. 6cee ees 1 10 102 
ive a eae abe 36 14 102 
COUMTARUE. 66 osi-0 40% 2 15 128 
secreta@rieS ...ccescce 15 14 112 
S bbseeneae se eenaws 9 15 108 
ing ipals Tree ere eee. 2 17 108 
minOTE 2 cer cease wecs 5 13 102 
erviee workers ....... 2 16 108 
PANABELS 2 cc ccsiscees 1 16 112 
senle manufacturers ... 1 9 126 
Nit. y SES LEe Eo 2 20 107 
eer Cee re 24 12 106 
S pacdeee a teeare tees 153 16 108 
ule we eietede Manatee tae 565 14.04 108 
Rank III 
Se eT ree Cer ee 1 10 90 
BREOR 6s hes Seas ee we 1 11 103 
CPCS cevecersescvees 25 12 105 
rrr ry eee re ore 1 12 100 
beauticians ......... 1 12 82 
SEO dvccceu Seas eues 1 12 101 
( iS -claeeumem ay daw 3 12 110 
( CLOTTED ¢ «-dmee Wea Keb eels 6 10 97 
Chauffeurs, taxi drivers ...... 6 13 107 
( ) WORMEIE o<.5.c eeu tases 49 12 102 
( service workers ........ 8 12 106 
( ee ee ee 2 11 90 
WGN seco sce couse 1 12 128 
. SPECT Trrereee ree 2 13 105 
REGEN kaes se Raine eee eee 1 9 99 
AME cccc a eCawee ceo ee 10 13 117 
“Laer eee Tee 1 12 124 
| en, IMEOCIOND .0..5c0 08% 1 12 8&9 
| rn | eae a Ge a ee 1 9 107 
( ONES scape weachenesane 2 11 105 
I ype operators ...ccccesce 1 11 99 
[ WOPROE ss iduisnc ce 6+ 4 1 10 98 
etn “ve wudac eke oo 2 O% 3 9 106 
itGRN: cero sores este ae 2 11 115 
RGMSON oc c.ceeca uae <a% 0 10 11 103 
DOUG ciavavedteseacdaeees 1 10 100 
P STAPNELH co ccccsccccces 1 12 120 
“err ee eT Cee oe 1 11 137 
a. ene ee 1 11 112 
Police inspectors, detectives .. 1 12 107 
Pinsterere cc acdae estan anced 1 12 129 
Professional ball players ..... 1 12 98 
Railway mechanics .......... 1 12 95 
NOGTOUMN os os oa 5 cases 53 12 103 
Se” ee 1 10 120 
mted: GRR es og. bss osc sn 1 as 95 
ephone operators ........ 8 11 98 
Pime ‘MGM cas sic <<. Giana s oa< 1 12 89 
Shipping clerks ...... yeaa 1 12 94 
SalespeeeGh. sccweens:cavcees 16 12 103 
relegraph operators ......... 1 10 102 
VuleRi cc pein ses cae oon 1 9 105 
Wireless operators .........- 2 12 98 
Well Cra acc < ielvieistiaere ee 3 12 115 
TOtAME cc. gaineeswes.« Mate see 228 12.04 104.1 
Rank IV 
xpress messengers ......... 1 11 115 
Foundrymigi§ic'c.o05 «+ see tawe 1 10 92 
JQnUGES s0 cc hisnd ba< eee" 1 12 110 
Letter carriers ‘itudwea des 1 11 101 
Mill BOR. coud cvuaws <eaeee 1 10 89 
Highway workers .........+. 1 12 101 
Meter POGQORB en os6.3 5 suse 1 9 108 
‘acking house workers ...... 1 12 101 
Sheet metal workers ........ 2 11 97 
DISURITMEEN «leet cae ee es cevae 1 12 117 
Teamsters Swe wsw ese ties 1 10 64 
DOCKED seit cower eesase 12 10.83 99.3 
Rank V 
Unskilled laborers .......... 10 9.4 97 
TOUR Gea vet eee es tees be's 10 9.4 97.4 
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The 121 vocations included in Table LIL eover 
the whole range of employment. In only a few, 
however, are there a sufficient number ineluded 
to make the intelligence quotient averages sig 
nificant. In Rank I the only vocations with ten 
or more eases included are college professors, 
13; dentists, 10; engineers, all types, 37; law 
yers, 16; and physicians and surgeons, 20. 

The 37 engineers have an average I.Q. of 
115.2, and an average length of schooling of 16 
years, 7.e., college graduation. Of the oceupa- 
tions having ten or more representatives, the 
college professors have the highest I.Q.’s (118) 
and the physicians, surgeons and dentists the 
longest average schooling, 20 years, or four 
vears of graduate study. The college professors 
represent an average of two years of graduate 
study beyond an A.B. degree. 

In Rank II the voeations having ten or more 
representatives are: Business managers, 18; 
business proprietors, 22; brokers, real estate and 
insurance, 22; farm managers, 12; housewives, 
150; nurses, 36; private secretaries, 15; sales- 
men, 24; teachers, 153. It will be noticed that 
all housewives were placed in Rank II. Sinee 
all persons followed-up had at least attained 
admission to high school and since it was impos- 
sible to rate the types of homes represented, the 
housewives were arbitrarily placed in Rank II. 
As it turned out, both in average intelligence and 
in average length of schooling they come nearer 
to the averages of the Rank II occupations than 
to the Rank III occupations. The real estate 
and insurance brokers combined had the highest 
average I.Q. among Rank II vocations (115.4) 
for groups having ten or more cases, and the 
teachers had the highest average schooling, 16 
years, or college graduation. 

The significant finding in regard to Rank II 
is that it represents the semi-professional or 
technological groups of occupations, that the 
average years’ schooling corresponds to two 
years of college or to junior college graduation, 
and that the average intelligence, 108, registers 
in the above average group, where I.Q. 95 to 104 
is taken as the average adult intelligence range. 

The occupations in Rank III with ten or more 
vases included are: Bookkeepers, 25; clerical 
workers, 49; electricians, 10; mechanics, 10; 
stenographers, 53; and salespersons, 16. Among 
these larger groups, the electricians seem to have 
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the highest I.Q.’s (117) as well as the longest 
average schooling, 13 years, or the equivalent of 
one year of college work. The median 1.Q. of 
the entire Rank III group of vocations, 104, is 
at the upper end of the average adult intelli- 
rence bracket, and the average number of years 


schooling, 12, corresponds to high-school gradua- 


There are only 12 cases all told in Rank IV. 
The smallness of this group is undoubtedly due, 
as above indicated, to the fact that persons in 
the low ranking occupations are hard to trace, 
probably on account of their transient tenden- 
cies. If the 569 cases not located as shown in 
Table I could have been ineluded, more reliable 
data for this rank 
The I1.Q. average of 99.3, and the average years 


hooling, 10.8, are both probably a great deal 


would have been available. 
oft se 
higher than they would have been had more cases 
been found. 

What has been said regarding Rank IV ap- 
plies also to Rank V. 
even among those who succeeded in entering high 
school back in 1917-18, if all could have been 
located, would probably have averaged between 
The 10 


cases which were located appear to have been 


The unskilled laborers, 


90 and 94, if not lower, in average I.Q. 


among the earliest drop outs, sinee their average 
schooling is only 9.4 years, or about one semester 


of high-school work. 


SUMMARY 


The findings of the thirteenth year check-up 
on 1,500 persons to whom Army-Alpha Intelli- 
gence Tests were given in 1917-18 are briefly as 
follows: 

(1) There is a 
rank of vocational status achieved in 13 years 


significant relation between 
and the individual’s intelligence quotient re- 
corded while in high school. Those achieving 
occupational Rank I, as of 1930-31, were found 
to have earned average 1.Q. ratings in 1917-18, 
of 115; Rank II, 108.1; Rank III, 104; Rank 
IV, 99.3; Rank V, 97.4. 

(2) Likewise length of schooling seems to be 
closely related to rank of occupational status. 
Those found in oceupational Rank I in 1930-31 
had an average length of schooling of 17.3 
years; Rank II, of 14.03 years; Rank III, of 
12.04 years; Rank IV, of 10.83 years; and Rank 
V, of 9.4 years. 
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(3) The 945 persons whose occupations ; 
recorded in 1930-31 had a median I.Q. of 10s. 
while the 569 persons who could not be locat 
had a median I.Q. of 93. This probably m 
that many more cases would have been inelyd, 
in Ranks III, IV and V, and that the averge 
[.Q.’s and length of schooling would have hee 
considerably less if all 1,500 persons could } 
been contacted. 

(4) The significant bearing of these data 0) 
guidance in secondary schools is: (a) that so fay 
as general averages go, the persons ranking hig 
in intelligence tend to gravitate toward thi 
ranking vocations; (2) that those found in 
high ranking vocations had had corresponding): 
longer periods of schooling than those found | 
low ranking vocations; (¢) that these genera 
tions are only significant in relation to trends 
and should not be assumed to apply in individ 
ual cases, as illustrated by the Italian boy wit} 
an 1.Q. of 85, as of 1917-18, who was found in 
1930-31 to be a suceessful electrical eneineer, 
having 18 years of schooling to his credit. 

WiLuiAM MARTIN Proctor 
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Noble. $2.00. 

3ECKER, Eusa G. Guidance at Work in a Lary 
City High School, Pp. xi+125. Board of Edu 
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3ENJAMIN, HAroLpD R. W. Education for So 
Control. Pp. 255. American Academy of Polit 
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BERESNEY, TIMOTHY A. Russian; a Complet 
Course for Systematic and Quick Study of th 
Russian Language. Pp.312. Author, New York, 
le 


FINNER, PAuL F. An Introduction to Experimenta 


Psychology. Pp. 281. Prentice-Hall. $2.00. 
FLEXNER, MARION W. and others. Hand Puppets 


A Practical Manual for Teachers. 
French. $1.00. 

GouRLEY, JAMES E. and Ropert M. LESTER. 
Diffusion of Knowledge. Pp. vili+314. 
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HATHAWAY, Esse V. Partners in Progress. 
310. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

Nasu, JAy B., Editor. Interpretations of Phys 
Education. Pp. 433. A. 8S. Barnes. $2.00. 
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Account of Peter Cooper. Pp. 636. Harper. 
$4.00. 
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tion. Pp. 388. Appleton-Century. $2.25. 
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University. Pp. 244. Maemillan. $2.25. 


LOYALTY HYSTERIA 
ENTY-FIVE years ago a large number of 
ls had responded to a suggestion which I 
been told eame from Charles R. Skinner, 
superintendent of public instruction of the 
te of New York. 
izht to the front. 
ced his hand on his heart. 


cert: “I pledge allegiance to my flag.” At 


Le 


The national flag was 
Each 


They recited in 


The children rose. 



























word flag they pointed to the colors, con- 
‘ing, “and to the Republic for which it 
‘ands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty and 

tice for all.” The rhythm of these words 

is later modified by insertion of more words. 
It had been discovered that some youths had 

jinned upon their underclothes over the heart 

small red flag. “I pledge allegiance to my 

flag,” had by them been made a travesty on 
Superintendent Skinner’s intent. The pledge, 
n, was changed: “I pledge allegiance to my 
flag of the United States of America.” 

[ recall the ease of some high-school boys 
ho objeeted to the ceremony. They said, “‘with 
berty and justice for all’ isn’t true.” The prin- 

‘ipal, wise beyond the ordinary, persuaded 
“You are 


rather than foreed the young rebels. 
ight,” he said, “but the pledge is a statement 
what ought to be and we are committing 


( 


” 


uurselves to make it come true.’ 

At various times we have had in the schools 
children of Canadians and of other nationals. 
Some of them have asked to be excused from the 
A common persuasion applied to these 
has been the simple task of showing that when 
you are in a foreign country getting such benefits 


] 
pledge, 


that it gives you, common courtesy suggests that 
you join in a promise to help that country 
“while you are in it. So long as you are accept- 
ing the hospitality of the United States a little 
politeness on your part won’t hurt you. Any- 
how, it’s a school rule. If you can’t observe it, 
good-bye.” 

Meantime, not a few of our own school people 
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have expressed honest doubts of the value of the 
ceremony as commonly observed. It is a concert 
recitation, weakening individual obligation, and 
repeated so often without interpretation as to 
become mere parrotry. Don Rogers, setting the 
writing of the salute as a penmanship exercise 
in Chicago schools, found that hundreds of ehil- 
dren were saying: 

“T pledge a legion.” 

“And to the republicans for which T stand.” 
“One nation invisible.” 
“With liberty and gestures.” 
“With liberty and jesters.” 


SYMBOLISM AND ABSTRACTION 


In many other cases the pledge was minimized 
by the repetition of sounds which were not 
words at all, mere nonsense. It is fair to assume 
this is the case in other cities and should be 
looked into. 

Army officers have suggested that the pledge 
as spoken by soldiers is so damaged by frequent 
repetition as to become a joke rather than a 
solemnity. 

Now come some psychologists alleging that 
this flag salute increases an effect, indifference, 
which it was designed to cure. Concentrate 
upon a symbol and an abstraction and you are 
in danger of disposing of your responsibility 
without doing anything. Many a clergyman 
struggles to keep the church prayer meeting 
from a series of protestations of allegiance to 
the cross, a svmbol, and to the abstractions of 
grace, atonement and redemption. Children 
have no safeguarding experience to prevent the 
flag from giving them a non-productive sym- 
To them “the Republic for whieh it 


stands” is such an abstraction that Don Rogers’s 


bolism. 


children are not far wrong in saying it is “in- 


, 


visible.” The salute may really mean “gestures 


for all.” And we who continue going through 
the ceremony as is commonly done may be 


“Jesters,” indeed. 





Isn’t it time to be sure that aceording to their 


ages and understandings the flag saluters sense a 


meaning of the oath that will function? Pledg- 
ing allegiance to the Republic is, if undeveloped 
by discussion, a statement of obligation to 


something so far as to mean very little. 
If you ask the pledgers, “What is the Republic?” 
But if 


realize who the Republic is, if you bring this who 


away 


you do them to 


not get far. you get 
down to the immediate units of it, my neighbors, 
my district, my community, you'll help break 
down the frustrating idea that my flag stands 
mostly for the army. An understood and inten- 
tional pledging of allegiance “to my eity,” such 
as the Greek youth recited, or to “my neighbors,” 
which is practically what the Boy Seouts prom- 
ise, is more suggestive of what pupils can do 


The 


one school system I know which is doing the 


and may more readily be given practice in. 


salute in deeds as well as in words is Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, with its continuous community- 
service 


program. Its promoter and critic is 


Superintendent Charles Prior. He accepts your 
declaration that the nurture of patriotism is the 
prime purpose of public schools. Patriotism is 
love of country. There is no real love unless it 
does something for the beloved. Let us keep the 


beautiful ceremonials, the music and the oratory, 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Politics and the N.E.A. In 1913, the first 
year during which Durand Springer was secre- 
tary of the National Education Association, the 
somber black volumes of Proceedings were re- 
placed by the handsomer brown tomes which 
to twenty-three 
When the future historian of educational 
thought examines volume 73 (Proceedings, 1935) 


have continued appear for 


years. 


he will be struck by the prominence of poli- 
I mean 
polities, no less: the affairs of the citizen in his 
cooperative provision for general welfare. Most 


ties throughout the whole big volume. 


of the contributions to this volume avoid the 
word. A few use civic rather cautiously, but, 
as social is safer and more in the fashion, it 
serves as the carrier for the political meaning 
of the orators and essayists whose offerings make 
up the volume.’ 


1 Proceedings of the National Education Asso- 
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and let us, for my country, ’tis of the 
do something worth while. Let us do it ; 
often, while we are saluting it and singi: 
Accordingly the Fairhaven community 

is a continuous function of the schools 
Prior’s guidance, with the cooperation of 

ers and pupils. 

A flag salute so interpreted and p 
seems to me safe from the much-publicized 
cule that has amused the newspaper re} 
this month and has driven some schooln 
and boards into the hysterical absurdity of ey 
pelling children whose parents ought to be co: 
verted to the things the schools stand for. ky 
It 1S bi ng 
to life and spreading abroad a lot of ribald 


pulsion is a confession of failure. 


about fundamental Americanisms, ideals 
It may st) 
you that there is a good deal of sense in J 


need strengthening, not abolition. 


Spargo, a New Jersey superintendent, when |, 
says, “It is better for a child to be silent 

to repeat under compulsion what he believes is 
wrong.” You have also Carl Sandburg remind 
ing you that this attempted method never co: 
It failed in the persecu 
tion of the Christians, it failed in the American 


structs anything good. 


colonies, it is failing in Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The first, and key-note, speech is that ot 
Bishop MeConnell, born Methodist, recipient o: 
degrees from various Wesleyan universities, once 
president of DePauw, and now resident bishop, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y. 
For tonic reading I recommend the bishop's 
reply in the November Forum to Arthur Hyde's 
protest against elergymen who talk politics. 
You can promote yourself to the MeConne! 
book, “Democratie Christianity.” This N.F.A. 
address is on the proposition that the schoo! 
must show an interest in all the erises political. 
It is your duty to create and foster an organized 
public opinion. Advance has always had lead- 
ers but they must have a following that under- 
stands their language. Newton could not have 
done anything if he had been born in an Africa: 





ciation, 1935. Published by the Association, 12 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 2740 pp 
$3.00. 
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The battle for the right to think has been 
the seientifie world. This right must be 
‘rin the social world. 
urse the addresses of Jesse Newlon, Wil- 
Kilpatrick, Heywood Broun, Charles Mer- 
nd Glenn Frank, in this volume, urge 
uu of the schools the duty of directing 



















cht processes of the generation young 

toward our common failures and needs: 
But the prominence of the theme in 

ings of others is a new feature in edu- 

conventions. 

Burnett, of Delaware, stresses the need 

New- 


Bryson tells us we can’t honestly take 


ving adults their political duty. 


for teaching grown persons unless we 
ently teach them the need of clean poli- 
Florence Hale portrays the danger of the 
n the hands of voters who have not been 
Mrs. Parent-Teacher 


rell sees democracy fizzling unless the 


| to honest polities. 


vet the eitizen to realize his responsi- 
Studebaker returns to his demonstration 
e enlightenment of public opinion by the 
forum in the schoolhouse. Indiana Smith 
olution of political problems attainable 
by definite planning and definite teaching. 
vrado Governor Johnson, welcoming the 
ntion, must slip into his greeting the fact 
public-school teachers should raise impor- 
ontroversial questions about the political 
e of the people and should get the ehil- 
to think about these things. 

irning the pages you will have politics flash- 
you all through the book, Senator Cos- 
reminding you of the uselessness of a citi- 
who does not participate in government. 
* says the Senator, “the highest eduea- 
i! authorities have not failed to cite the 
tical and eeonomie failures of to-day as re- 
s of negleet of civie education in the publie 
ls.” Ohio Dean of Women Voigt finds 
patriotism needs to be rebuilded by the 
schools and made genuine. High-school Teacher 
ewis finds the lack of political interest and the 
\ing of ecivie ideals attributable to both school 
nd community alike. 

If these quotations are not enough to estab- 
lish the politieal flavor you will find more in 
ie addresses of Fred Hunter, Governor Me- 
itt, Senator Nye, President Stoddard, Prin- 
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cipal Twitchell, President Coffman, Rose Bland, 


Superintendent Graham, Professor Rosenlof, 
Earle Rugg, Emeritus Weet, Secretary Wal- 
lace, Dean Russell and the Denver high-school 
boy who told the convention that every man, 
woman and child in America should have a 
course in sociology so as to live better in civic 
relations. 

All the numerous pleas in this volume for 
academic freedom and against loyalty oaths 
refer to the need of political mindedness in edu- 
cation. The resolutions of both the large divi- 
sions of the association emphasizes the need of 
political instruction. 

As Dr. Paul Mort has observed, education is 
approaching the adoption of the views of the 
statesmen of 1787 who proposed realization and 
perfection of democracy by means of universal 
education in polities. 

The 


surdity of professing these beliefs while doing 


addresses most penetrative of the ab- 
so little about it are those of Senator Costigan, 


Journalist Broun and Professor Kilpatrick. 
“You believe,” they say, “but you set up no pro- 
eram.” “When aman says ‘I’m for it’ and does 
nothing, you doubt him.” 

In the same mail with the Proceedings came 
the November School Review, carrying an ex- 
tensive study of the extra-curriculars in high 
school, a eanvass by Byron Cory. These activi- 
ties have the backing of edueators generally. 
Cory’s list of current extra-curriculars has noth- 
ing contributory to political intelligence, noth- 


The 


clubs are, as usual, amusing, mostly selfish. But, 


ing aimed directly at community benefit. 


in the thirty-four “additional activities thought 
by graduates to be desirable,” current affairs 
ranks fifth; polities, fifteenth; and sociology, 
thirtieth. 
period of enumeration of what should be done. 
Old Noah Webster, almost a hundred-fifty years 
that the 
revolution, to sustain the political one for union, 


All revolutions are preceded by a 


ago, mourned necessary educational 
justice, tranquility, freedom and general wel- 
fare, had not got under the schoolmaster’s skin. 
This volume of proceedings and the monthly 
Journal of the N.E.A. 


with political vaccine. 


are surely pricking us 


Character Teaching, Citizenship Training, 


Identical. Too much concern with individual 


‘ 














success marks public edueation, 


say 


School Superintendents Broome and Adams, of 


So, let us have a book? on char- 


- education to prepare for the functions of 


the good citizen. These, elaborated in separate 
chapters, concern the home, the school, work, 
play, government, health, safety, law, charity, 
taxes, ete. One chapter tells us that we select 


our publie officials. In one place we are told 
that the nation is jealous of the rights of its eiti- 
and if necessary will employ its entire 
power for the protection of a single American 
good citizen will have a 


citizen. The proper 


respect for law and will obey. But he must be 
watehful and eritieal. 

The tenor of the text and questions is ortho- 
dox. It merits approval of the Legion and of 


the Sons and Daughters. 


A Timely Text on Current Problems. Pro- 
fessors Brainard and Zeleny’s series of high- 
school texts on problems of our times has 


reached completion by appearance of the third 
book. The first 


tional 


one covered fundamental na- 


issues, the seeond, social and economic 


planning. This last volume has to do with the 
world affairs which touch us nationally and 
which are mattters on which the well-informed 
citizen is thinking. The authors are among the 
rapidly growing number of teachers who are 
tired of pushing American boys’ and girls’ heads 
into the seholastie sand. Throughout the series 


vou note a determination to thrust matters of 
present and future importance into the public- 
school program. Tackle controversial subjects. 
If a matter is in dispute it is likely to be impor- 


tant. 


It offers you a fine chanee to give young 
people practice in weighing evidence, keeping 
the open mind and exercising courtesy. It is 
that 
Americans must be led to read and discuss af- 


essential publie opinion be enlightened. 


fairs bigger than baseball. The book provides 
for discussing in a tolerant and intelligent man- 
ner the current problems now perplexing the 
nation. debts, 


backward peoples, Cuba, South America, Mon- 


Nationalism, internationalism, 


roe Doctrine, Japan, Italy, Russia, Germany, 


2 Edwin C. Broome, Edwin W. Adams, ‘‘ Conduct 
and Citizenship.’’ The Maemillan Company, New 
York. 428 pp. $1.20. 

3 Dudley S. Brainard, Leslie D. Zeleny, ‘‘Inter- 
national Issues.’’ MeGraw Hill Book Company, 
New York. 224 pp. $1.04. 
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Fascism, Socialism, Communism, the plig 
democracy, militarism, peace, League of 
tions and neutrality are given chapters 1 
direct. Pictures are 


clear and numerous 


new. The questions, activities, class reports 
bates, easy and more difficult reading, ar: 


dant and penetrative. The mechanical m 


is high elass. 

The 
Bennett,* 
the 


thought and custom is a prime essential 


Federal Constitution for Teachers. 
convinced years ago that the stud 
Constitution as modified by chang 
courses of schools and colleges, undertook a 
search of enlightened opinion as to what 
Constitution means and how it should be studi 
Political events have made his gatherings “f) 

page stuff.” His book is a mariner’s chart 
those charged with the duty of navigating 
The titles of 
chapters indicate the valuable course ot 


generation into citizenship. 


book: Pedagogical Rise and Decline of the Cor 
stitution, Constitution Enthroned, Away f1 
the Constitution, Again the Constitution, T 
books, School Histories, Legislating it into 
Actual 
Dr. Bennett, a graduate in 


Curriculum, Instruction, Theory 
Technique. 
and jurisprudence, a nine-year member o! 
faculty of the New York State Colleg 

Teachers at Buffalo, has realized David Law- 
rence’s dictum that American polities can 
made a thoroughly faseinating study. 


HISTORY 


Sanity in History. A recent book that 


real delight and satisfaction is made up of eight 
essays by Professor Abbott, chair of history in 
Harvard University.°> With a flavor moderately 
tart and altogether tasty the author neutralizes 
the disagreeable essences which abound in mucl 
of recent biographies and history books. The 
are woefully unsatisfying as compared with t! 
dignified works of the old masters. Scholarly 
and entertaining appraisals of Macaulay, Ches- 
terfield, Victoria, Cromwell, Hume and James 
Bloxham are among the Abbott chapters. 5pe- 


cifically important for teachers of history 1s the 


4H. Arnold Bennett, ‘‘ The Constitution in Schoo 
and College.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
315 pp. $3.50. 
5 Wilbur Cortez Abbott, ‘‘ Adventures in Reputa- 
tion.’’ Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 204 
pp. $2.50. 








































and eonvineing essay with which the 
ses. We ought to know what an expert 


Guedalla, Emil Ludwig, André Maurois 
popular authors more eager to entertain 
tell the truth. We ought to have the 
authority’s appraisal of a history text 
school-book list. Pro- 


sor Abbott’s presentation of the weaknesses 


we put it on a 


“new” type of historical writing ean, to 


lvantage, be eonsidered advice to the 


naster. 


Vew Mythology. Hiawatha, the Great Man- 
the numerous myths of the red men, myths 
ithern and middle America, of the Pacifie, 
\frica, Asia, classic and other Europe, are 
ht together by Scholar Bray® in a new dic- 
ry and descriptive book. It is the result of 
It appraises 
It is 
for quick reference and is a distinetly 


ng in innumerable volumes. 
oples whose mythology is presented. 


LEU 


ceable book for the serious reader. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Life-Writing in America. The immense num- 

of biographies appraised by Mr. O'Neill’ 
cites amazement, enhanced by the faet that his 


he ¢ yk 


‘oughout. 


maintains a continuous attraction 
His conclusions as to what makes 
od biography are applied in his critical ex- 
’ There are 
Not only do 


i get, here, sketches of the careers of the cen- 


nation of a multitude of “lives.’ 


e than six hundred in his list. 


figures of the biographies, but you are told 
\w good each portrayal is and reasons for the 
estimate. 

Washington Irving’s “Life of Washington,” 
- of the earliest, remains one of the best ex- 
es of aceurate, scholarly and well-balanced 


liie-writing. Rupert Hughes, who has been 
bitterly enough attacked for his “Washington” 
9 


volumes, is no member of the “debunking” or 


“muckraking” sehool. Out of his magnificent 
hook issues a colossally great Father of his 
Country, though he never knelt in the snow at 
Valley Forge. Mr. Hughes’s method is one of 
Frank Chapin Bray, ‘‘The World of Myths.’’ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 323 pp. 


$2.00. 

‘Edward H. O’Neill, ‘‘A History of American 
Biography.’’ University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 428 pp. $4.00. 
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simple faet and proof. This biography super 
sedes all others. 

On the other hand, Edgar Lee Masters’s “Lin- 


coln” sets up a thesis which fails of main- 
tenance. Lineoln is assailed not presented. 
Masters becomes hysterical with hatred. His 


hook falls to pieces before it ends. 

Burton Hendrick’s “Walter Hines Page” is 
one of the outstanding biographies because the 
author lets Page largely tell the story. It is 
diffieult to understand how Hendrick, later, could 
write the “Carnegie.” It has charming accounts 
of travels and philanthropies, but very little 
about the methods by which the Scottish weaver’s 
son amassed his fortune and at whose expense. 

This book of Mr. O’Neill is not only a nutri- 
tious and edifying work for steady reading but, 
by the use of its index, it serves as an invaluable 
euide for any one on whom the duty falls of 
1932 


the appetite for biography has been growing 


recommending reading to others. Since 


rapidly. Hastily prepared material abounds in 
Here is a consumer’s guide 


Wendel’s 


been 


the book market. 


Dictator of Revolution. Herman 


life of Danton, written in German, has 
translated into French, Italian, Dutch and Por- 
tuguese. The Yale University Press now issues 
itin English.8 Here is a biographer who knows 
his men: Desmoulins, Mirabeau, Marat, Robes- 


He 


paints an authentic picture of a great revolu- 


pierre and the more supplementary actors. 


tionary leader and statesman, his strength and 
weakness, who flung out his bombs with l’audace, 
encore UVaudace, toujours Vauddce, and lived up 
to their meaning. 

He appears here in a continuous fight to pre- 
vent the movers of the revolution from sacri- 
ficing it by wars against each other. “Let us 
form a sacred league for the salvation of lib- 
erty. Let us clear away all points of difference. 
There need be no embraces, for private enmities 
are inevitable. But the safety of all is at stake; 
let us cease to hate each other; let us do away 
with misunderstandings.” 

In this book is traced the rise and fall of a 
giant of liberty, a superbly human figure who 
shaped the revolution and perished as its victim. 
The historical delineation of the times is ade- 
quate. The author is never tempted away from 
biography. Danton is never out of the picture. 
8 Herman Wendel, ‘‘Danton.’’ Yale University 
Press, New Haven. 358 pp. $3. 
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Life of Mark 
Yale University Press ealls the 
Mr. 


Here is an adequate represen- 


Twain. So 


new the diligent searcher, 


Wagenknecht.® 


biography by 


t 


world in which Mark Twain had his 
the 


ation ol the 


being, a study of world within him, his 


hates. As of 
the 


There are no lights or 


doubts, COnVICLIONS, loves and 


writer, lecturer, philosopher and friend, 

ait 1s complete. 
shadows slapped on as practice brush-work by 
a painter who wishes to show he can use the 
modern manner of psychoanalytic biography. 
Mr. Wagenknecht’s disagreements with prede- 
cessors who have built their theories upon Twain 
as an underpinning are convincing. His gen- 
erous use of authentic anecdote, his simple and 
dignified manner of writing make the book con- 
tinuously attractive. It is the best biography of 


Twain I have found. It is suitable for high- 


] 
SCHOO! 


and eollege libraries. 


He Served the Poor Children. 


education 


Dr. Reisner’s 


series of classics has reached its 
eleventh volume.'® The famous manual for con- 
duct of 


tainerie’s hands, a detail of procedure the strict- 


Christian schools is, at Professor Fon- 


ness of which, along with an abundance of com- 
mon sense, is amazing at this day. Children are 
taught how to eat properly. “The teachers will 


walk 


great 


with great decorum and in silenee, with 


reserve of demeanor and of glance.” 
“When the teacher enters, the pupils will rise. 
None will sit down until he is seated.””’ Demo- 
crats are oceasionally reporting the discovery 
of this practice in New York City public schools, 
the honored entrant being not the teacher but 
the principal. Superintendent John Walsh used 
to say, “Sit down, my dears, I’m not the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” La Salle cautions his teach- 
ers never to laugh or to do anything that might 
All mathematical caleulations 
On Fridays the 


pupils brought problems they had made, them- 


excite the pupils. 


were proven by the caleulator. 


selves. 
devised to avoid 
“All teachers will 


A system of signals was 


spoken questions and orders. 
use the same signs; nothing will be changed or 


® Edward Wagenknecht, ‘‘ Mark Twain, the Man 
and his Work.’’ Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 301 pp. $3.00. 

10 Jean-Baptiste de La Salle, ‘‘Conduct of the 
Schools.’’ MeGraw Hill Book Company, New 
York. 242 pp.. $1.50. 
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added. 
exceed three times in a half day; with ¢ 

Aft 
pupil has been punished he will go to the n 


Punishment by the ferule sho. 


not more than four times a month. 


of the classroom, kneel decorously in fr 
the teacher to thank him for having pu 
him. He will then thank God and prom 
not to fall into the fault again.” 

La Salle, doctor of theology, cathedral , 
a member of the aristocracy, a man of « 
erable wealth, set up the Institute of the } 
of the His efi 
educate the poor were vigorously opposed. H, 


ers Christian Schools. 


gave his fortune to the cause. His patien 
industry, his determination brought int 
istenee hundreds of sueeessful schools stil! 
Prof 


Fontainerie’s short account of the canon’s 


found in various parts of the world. 


and theories makes a reading of the rules n 
more than a pastime. They are the plans o! 
edueator of distinet nobility of aim, and 


produced results. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Mind and Education. Professor Gray, ot 
University of Pittsburgh, bases his psych: 
text'? on these two functions of the study: 

to analyze the potentialities of individua 

as to ascertain the fields of specialization 
which they are peculiarly fitted; seeond, to det 
mine by scientifie devices the most economica 
ways for training individuals to become sp: 
ists. Accordingly, his students are guided 
Professor Gray through diseussions of the natur 
of man, how the human organism operates, 
emotional behavior is, how conduct is modi! 
individual differences, intelligence, social institu 
tions, education’s methods and content, tests a1 
counsels. 

You settle a new horse’s age for yoursel! 
looking at his teeth. The modernity of a text 
like this is gauged by several conventional stand 
Transfer of training is one. This book 
reaches the conclusion that in some eases learn 
ing one thing helps another accomplishment ; in 


ards. 


some eases it hinders; in some it makes no dil- 


ference. “The diseiplinary value of Latin and 


of geometry has been proved to be very small, 
Wileox, Sleight, Bagley, Thorndike, 


11 J. Stanley Gray, ‘‘ Psychological Foundations 


indeed.” 


American Book Company, New 
$2.35. 


of Education.’’ 
York. 534 pp. 





1935 





‘ord, Bode, Judd, Lashley and Dewey say 


~ 


iy and push the dear old mental discipline 
ittle farther into the ewigkeit. 


Study. “List in the chart the evidences 
rah-rah spirit, of your sophistication, 
So do Gui- 
lireectors Bennett and Hand begin their 


The 


lazy” 


serious interest in life.” 


ting work-book for collegians.!? 


= 


traits of these “lovable and 
ters, as Paul Van Dyke ealls college stu- 
re such as to keep most youth from a 
The authors know 


They have devised it for use 


oh use of this book. 
ell enough. 
the inspiration and drive of a counselor. 
are repeatedly told that the younger gen- 
n is keen for self-realization. I know that 
ears ago in the college I attended Todd’s 
ents Manual,” a book that doesn’t hold a 
to this, was sold by the local bookstore in 
numbers. 
ether used in classes or elubs as directed 
adviser or whether as a private record, 
irk goes unhesitatingly into the weaknesses 
idents and sets up practices for strengthen- 
It tests and 
es on study, reading, note-taking and pre- 
ng for examinations. Mr. Bennett’s book, 
ege and Life,” as well as other works, is a 
Refer- 


: to specifie pages in these authorities head 


e mind, body, will and spirit. 


for the questions and exercises. 


init of the “Problems.” 


ADMINISTRATION 

he up Your Teachers. Dr. Overn'® sees 
assing of the day when the teacher, like the 
Duke of Wellington’s model soldier, is to take 
rs and, without thinking, do the tasks re- 
ed. A smaller place is found to-day for 
The Overn book 
ns with a presentation of the cooperative 


poorly trained novice. 


neiple in school administration and the grow- 
r control of educational policies exercised by 


‘hing staffs educational societies. 
‘he newer professionalism aims to solve prob- 


not on the basis of old forms but on new 


and by 


dence from experiments and on the latest 
The 


M. E. Bennett, H. C. Hand, ‘‘ Problems of 
Self-Diseovery and Direction.’’ McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 171 pp. $1.50. 

Alfred Victor Overn, ‘‘The Teacher in Modern 
Edueation.’? D. Appleton-Century Company, New 

rk. 374 pp. $2.25. 


nions of experts of wide experience. 
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teacher in this new situation needs a thorough 
training in the discoveries of educational science 
as well as in the ways of creative experiment.” 
The author upsets the implication of Dr. Counts 
in “Sehool and Society in Chicago” by giving 
the facts of the simplification and reorganization 
of teachers’ councils in that city where the super- 
intendent did not abolish councils at all. 
Working out 
school service, Dr. Overn treats the teacher as 


the principle of cooperative 
motivator, character developer, mental and phys- 
ical health conservator, counselor and trainer 
of the citizen. 

“The 
citizenship is the utter neglect of the political 


greatest shortage in the teaching of 


responsibilities of the pupils. School should be 
concerned with unfairness of corporations, in- 
tegrity in public office, willingness to try new 
“The 


publie-school teacher should assert his and her 


solutions of civie problems, taxes, ete.” 


right to discuss politics and matters of civic 
importance to his community. He can not train 
pupils to responsibility unless he practices it.” 

Professor Overn, fortifying his proposals with 
ample common sense, abundant first-class author- 
ity and instances of success, treats the teacher’s 
duty as to school plant, records, research, the 
extra-curriculars, the community, the political 
and economie order, and so on. The teacher’s 
protection, reward and retirement systems are 
given chapters. 

This is a thoroughly modern book, forward- 
looking, upholding a stiff requirement of publie 
obligation on the teacher’s part and the people’s 
duty, too. It is remarkably simple, clear and 
workable in all its proposals. 

Dr. Overn is no novice in this field. He has 
been high-school principal, schoo] superinten- 
dent, and responsible for experiments and re- 
searches in educational practice. He served as 
college instruetor in education in various insti- 
tutions and is now, at the age of 42, professor of 
education in the University of North Dakota. 
Minnesota-University Engelhardt and Texas- 
University Ayer chose him to write this latest 
book in their Educational Administration Series. 
They agree with me, or vice versa, that the times 
demand regular meetings of teachers for the 
study of their obligations as well covered in this 
book. Schools can not be kept going by the 
few live teachers in the staff. The whole chain 


needs stronger links. 
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Discontent? <A 


into what ails the workers— 


Why this Winter of Our 


searcning Inquiry 
clerks, engineers, teachers, principals, ministers, 
laborers—is described by a member of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, Dr. Hoppoek." 
Ile senses vocational guidance as no light matter 
only to be ruminated on by the psychologist and 

ndertaken on abstract principles by the school 


worker. An 


here, personal anecdote, statistical 


experienced researcher, Dr. Hop- 
pock uses, 
correlation and the method of social survey. 
“Are Workers Dissatisfied?” is the title of his 
Dissatisfae- 


opening ch ipter “What* Causes 

tion?” is taken up next. Interviews with men 
and women at work and with the unemployed 
furnish definite samples of the condition of 


the minds of the people. There are chapters 


especially devoted entirely to satisfied and dis- 
satisfied teachers. Five hundred of these publie 
servants in fifty-one communities estimated their 
job satisfaction on four scales prepared by the 
investigator. These inquiries asked such ques- 
tions as these: “Do your feelings change from 
happy to sad and from sad to happy without 
?”” “Do people find fault with vou more 


or 
) 


than you deserve?” “Do you feel low-spirited 


most of the time?” 

The satisfied enjoyed better human relation- 
ships with their superiors and associates. Teach- 
ers in the larger cities were more satisfied than 
The more successful 


More of the satisfied 


those in the smaller towns. 
were the better satisfied. 
selected teaching rather than drifting into it. 
But none of the teachers, satisfied or not, dis- 
liked children or found the work uninteresting. 
This book ought to be received as a godsend 
by the school superintendent who has one or 
more misery-makers on his staff. It gives him 


a scientific, authentic aid for the unhappy 


teacher who. ealls in search of heart-to-heart talks 
with the boss. No teacher dislikes children, no 


normal adult dislikes children, and teaching 


i 


Ss 

interesting. Dip your buckets where you are. 
We have suspected all along that these are 

the proper Now, thanks to this exten- 


answers. 
sive investigation, we have blessed statisties to 
eontirm us. 

Backbone. 
speech, suppression of assembly, suppression of 


Schoolmastery Suppression of 


14 Robert Hoppock, ‘‘ Job Satisfaction.’? Harper 


and Brothers, New York. 303 pp. $3.50. 
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thinking, curtailment of the rights of citizens 
of government, abridgment of opportu: 
improve society and government, these are { 
because of which our fathers fled from the , 
world. Against such tyranny they set up 


ernment for free men. These things are 


education must show this generation 
un-American. 

This is the conclusion of the most spirited 
logical and convineing short summary? of edy 
cational duty that has come to this desk.  Pregj- 


dent Kent of the University of Louisville d 


ered the speech. <A friend of the universit 
printed it. It costs you nothing but post: 
get a copy while the edition lasts. It survey 


the present oath-compelling, patriotism-pu: 

college-baiting, school-harassing turmoil so p! 
sophically, it outlines the needful attitud 
the educator so firmly, that reading and rer 
ing it will quicken your heart-beat and 


your spine. 


Outmoded Course of Study. A new attack o1 
the curriculum problem as presented by 

professors of George Peabody College!® opens 
with a survey of the national crisis, unemploy- 
ment, break-up of home traditions, plight of the 
common consumer, abundance of erime and other 
Edueation 


mpe«t 
TUS 


instances of civic confusion. 
be more aggressive in dealing with social prob- 
lems. The school is democracy’s best insurance. 
The authors present the civie responsibilities in 
a well-documented chapter and, in another, ex- 
pose the lions that are in the way. Thereafter, 
the route of the argument is through concepts 
of the curriculum, the aims and principles which 
it should implement, scope, pupil purposes, 
activities, selection of subject-matter, teaching 
procedures, outcomes, administration and ex- 
amples. Each chapter ends with selected reter- 
ences. 

Another 
important efficiency study is the one described 
by Dr. Euler.?? 


running the schools of a county as if 


The County as an Educational Unit. 


+ 


He demonstrates the waste 0! 
still in 


¢ 


15 Raymond A. Kent, ‘‘An Open Season for 
Youth.’’ University of Louisville. 18 pp. 3¢. 

16 Hollis L. Caswell, Doak S. Campbell, ‘‘Cut 
riculum Development.’’?’ American Book Company, 
New York. 600 pp. $2.50. 

17 Harrison L. Euler, ‘‘County Unification.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 89 pp. $1.50. 











rse-and-buggy age. Consolidation of all 
cational services in a county is more effi- 
Local jealousies and animosities which 
ever-present impediment to good school 
are much mitigated by the county plan. 


rather than economic considerations are 


, causes for continuing the present dis- 
rated edueational service in rural areas and 
towns. Along with the better organiza- 
the common schools belongs an organized 
for adult education. California and 
re have set an example to the whole 
ry. It is not an exaggeration to say that 


show precedents to follow and that a com- 


nsive program ean easily be developed. 


5 ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ember the Primary Classes at Christmas. 
rcel post, yesterday, came an array of 
temptations,!* 1° alluring away from the 
phy of education and methods of teaching 
vy that. This many-colored row of chil- 
’s books startles me by the contrast with the 
k-and-whites of the primary-school rooms 
s my beginnings as a publie charge. The pub- 
er expects these books to go into your school 
e vy. They are made with that intent. They 
r re going there more and more. This is another 
of a joyful educational revolution which all 
» eminent edueators known to me have been 
rating, lo, these many years. 
in “All Aboard,” the locomotive speaks. My 
! My dears, isn’t he the wonderful adven- 
He loves fun, too, and 
s you laugh a lot. I like his book, big as 
reography. I think his pictures are just 
d, their eolors are so bright, there are so 


r and story-teller? 


things in each one to find and all their 
Here is “Blinky,” a beautiful animal, some- 
thing like a eat, something like a coon. It isa 
ringtail. Mrs. Atkinson tells you what he did 
trom the time he was little until he grew up. 


Roger Duvoisin, ‘‘All Aboard.’’ 45 pp. 
$1.00; Anna Marie Wright, ‘‘ Hugo, The Horse.’’ 
{pp. 50¢. Grosset and Dunlap, New York. 

‘Agnes Atkinson, ‘‘Blinky.’’ 100 pp. $1.50; 
incis Clarke Sayres, ‘‘Mr. Tidy Paws.’’ 64 pp. 
Dorothy Kunhardt, ‘‘ Little Ones.’’ 79 pp. 
$2.00; Ingri and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire, ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Northlights.’’ 42 pp. $2.00; Theodore 
\cland Harper, ‘‘Red Sky.’’ 284 pp. $2.00; Kate 
Seredy, ‘‘The Good Master.’’ 209 pp. $2.00; 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, ‘‘Children of the Handi- 
afts.’? 191 pp. $2.00. The Viking Press, New 


L 
AK, 


1 50). 


\ 
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Mr. Atkinson shows you by many photographs 
how beautiful Blinky is. 
“Tidy Paws” is the story of a eat that per- 
formed in a cireus and did many bright things. 
In “Little Ones,” Miss tells 


about baby animals, a lamb, a kitten, a colt, 


Kunhardt you 
some puppies, a pigeon, ten little pigs, six baby 
rabbits, three little calves, goats, chicks and a 
lovely little girl baby, Susan. A very knowing 
artist, Mr. Kurt Weise, made these lovely pie- 
tures. 

My! 
“Children of the Northlights”! 


What a beautiful book this next one is, 
Aren’t these big 
colored pictures of children, reindeer and bears 
what you like to look at? See the little Lap- 
landers playing games, riding on sleds, taking 
baths, saying their lessons in school and having 
all sorts of fun. 

Here’s a storybook for older children, “Red 
Sky,” the Peter; 


Feenga, a girl, in Russia, in the world war and 


adventures of a_ boy, and 
in the revolution after that. 

If you are about eight or twelve years old 
vou'll love the story of “The Master.” 
Miss Seredy, who tells it, knows what you like 
She is a delightful person to 


Good 


to learn about. 
hear. The pictures she has put into her book 
are so beautiful you will want to look at them 
over and over. Miss Seredy tells of a little eity 
girl who came to live on a farm in Hungary. 
What a jolly time she and Janesi had! It will 
make you want more stories like this and you’ll 
never tire of these wonderful pictures. 

Now, look, you youngest readers. You, your- 
selves, can, with a little help, go all through the 
lively story of “Hugo, the Horse” as told by 
Miss Wright and made brighter by Mr. Wood- 
ruff’s many pictures. The little 
cats like him. He is nice to the children and lets 
them ride on his back. 

You like stories of boys and girls of old times, 
She has made a book 


Hugo is a dear. 


Miss Bailey knows you do. 
about the young people of more than a hundred 
years ago who made samplers, clocks, hats, pen- 
cils, quilts, baskets and breeches. You learn of 
Paul Revere’s silverwork, of the girl who helped 
make the flag that was the cause of the writing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” These inter- 
esting people and many more are put into fine 
pictures by Grace Paull. 

restrict 


Sehoolmasters have learned not to 


their primary school libraries to cheap stuff. 
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This list is of 
These books help to form good taste in literature 


high-class, artistie publications. 
and art. 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
She Started Barnard College. 
Mrs. 


shrewd knowledge of human nature and yet not 


“A sueeessful 


beggar,” writes Meyer,”° “must have a 


too shrewd. It must be a shrewdness flavored 
with confidence, an awareness of the heights to 
as the 


The slightest tinge 


which human nature may rise as well 
depths to which it may fall. 
of eynicism plays havoe with the faith which is 
to move mountains. Never did I press a finger 
on a doorbell that I didn’t tremble, never stand 
on the front step of a millionaire’s home without 
a fervent prayer that the owner would be ‘not at 


home.’ I remembered the confession of Bishop 


Lawrence: ‘Every morning I had to lash myself 


to go down town. I heard with relief the mes- 


” 


sages that one or another could not see me.’ 
Carrie Nathan Meyer is the founder of Bar- 


nard College. She has written her memories of 


the campaign she entered in 1885 when she was 
18 years old. It is a chronicle of consuming in- 
terest recording the sayings and doings of the 
people whose names were weighty in New York 
President Barnard, 


affairs: Columbia 


sishop Potter, Mayor Seth Low, Lillie Dever- 


City 
eaux Blake and seores of others. Here is the 
gentlewoman-crusader’s picture of George A. 
Plimpton, whom she endorsed as treasurer of the 
struggling college: 

“Mr. Plimpton has for Barnard overcome dif- 

that 
He is New England epitomized, a spirit 


ficulties would have disheartened lesser 
souls. 
indomitable and a patience unimaginably endur- 
ing. He is genial, kind-hearted, discriminating, 
capable of refusing appeals, shrewd, giving out 
lavishly with one hand and driving a hard bar- 


vain with the other.” 


ENGLISH 
A Book That Could Make a Good Teacher of 
Literature. Learned, witty, enthusiastic, engag- 
ing Reed Smith, who is young and experienced 
in teaching, who has gathered American ballads 
and developed a sane and successful way of 
teaching poetry, is Dean of the Graduate School 


of the University of South Carolina. His new 


20 Annie Nathan Meyer, ‘‘ Barnard Beginnings. ’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 196 pp. $2.00. 
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book on 
radiates a confidence of contagious quality 

He treats 
pamby doctrines of the intuitive apostles. \yj; 


high-school teaching of lite 


without scorn the newer nam) 
out satire or ridicule he takes up their opp 

to formal instruction. When he is throue!, they, 
seems to be nothing left of the wild an 
arguments against outlines and the defin 
After a careful following of 

thor’s exposition of the way love of lit 


words. 


comes, I, an unprejudiced observer, am wonder 
ing whether the killing of taste for good liter: 
ture may not be due to a stupid handling of to 
than to them. For the radiant R 
shows here how the presentation of backgy 


rather 


interpretative outlines, paraphrasing an 
ing of abstracts, managed by intelligent 1 
on the lookout for appreciation, are 
which interest, charm and satisfy the n 
youngster. There is a noble chapter on 1 
aloud; a beautiful one on the dawn of apprecia 
tion. The whole treatment of the teaching ot 
poetry is convineing, virile and engaging. Tx 
handling of kinds of prose, the use of test 
entire text, establish the teaching of lite 

as a fascinating pursuit and furnishes the dir 
tions for making it so. Were I again a 
school principal I should reorganize the FE: 
department according to Reed. I would ap 
proach institutions training high-school teachers 
and ask the introduction of this text for learning 


Seong 
I Ai1U 


the art. 
table” of questions and proposals desig 
lead the mind toward the prime objective. \V 


the book amounts to is the experience of a guide 


He closes each chapter with a 


who has_ brought companies happily 


through delightful lands who here tells in det 
how the travelers were treated. 


many 


The Lure of English. Written as a text for 
college classes in philology, Stanford Protesso: 
Kennedy’s study of present-day usages and 
tendencies of our language? is a confutation of 
a moth-eaten jibe that to be scholarly you must 
be dull. Whether this young expounder is (is 
coursing on pronunciation, spelling, grammati 
eal practice, word-coining, shifting meanings, 

21 Reed Smith, ‘‘The Teaching of Literature in 
the High School.’’ American Book Company, ‘ew 
York. 485 pp. $2.00. 

22 Arthur G. Kennedy, ‘‘Current English.’’ Ginn 
and Company, New York. 739 pp. $3.00. 







































f persons, linguistic hybrids or the varie- 
conjunctions and interjections, he is as 
ne as he is informative, which he is to 
wr degree. Philologist Kennedy pre- 
inguage as man’s marvelous possession. 
ionship with this book tends to revive 
of your college days that knowledge of 
and practice in conversation may be 
ore to you than the skill of the football 


Research workers con- 
Dr. 
reminds us that from Hippocrates, 


n the Tongue. 
pursuit of the cause of stuttering. 


‘ientifie speculation has been concerned 
his infirmity. Little real research took 
intil thirty-five years ago. Theories, ex- 
nuts, findings and treatments fill the pages 
Bluemel’s expert treatise. 
Type Spelling Lessons. For grades two 
ht, Silver Burdett and Company offer 
booklets and a teacher’s manual.?* The 
| avoids the constant and repetitive drills 
ed by traditional spelling usage. After 
ird grade the pupil is guided to learn by 
of an individual self-instruction plan. 
e work is done in the class period. There 
yutside study, no keeping after school, nor 
any individual 
ences in ability the words are grouped so 
provide for simple and for more difficult 
The plan is designed to facilitate 


ulsion of sort. To meet 


uiaries. 
ting all the pupils of ungraded rural schools 
ling work at one time. 
of 3,000 chosen words, a maximum of 
). The authors tried the scheme upon pupils 
New Jersey before submitting it to the pub- 
The accompanying manual treats of the tech- 
logy of learning, previews and pretests, neces- 
ary reviews, diagnoses and remedies, rules and 
monyms and supplies actual tests for all the 


rd Mastery. With abundant anecdote and 
iltitude of tests and exercises which hold the 


°° C. 8S. Bluemel, M.D., ‘‘Stammering and Allied 
Disorders.’? The Maemillan Company, New York. 
182 pp. $2.00. 

24 Sidney G. Firman, Grace Elizabeth Firman, 
‘Progressive Spelling.’’ Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. pp. from 32 to 40. 16¢ each. 


It allows a mini- - 
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interest, Professor Smith,?° of the University of 
Oregon, treats of your building a vocabulary, 
the use of a dictionary, word families, past and 
present meanings, synonyms, slang, 


Isms, 


colloquial- 


jargon, technical words, conversation, 
after-dinner speeches and “when to write as you 
talk.” His presentation is new and lively, main- 
taining a keen interest throughout the long book. 
His favorites for different types of conversation, 
which he illustrates with samples, are Socrates, 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, Chesterfield, Samuel John- 
Osear Wilde 


As for profanity, it is laziness, side- 


Charles Lamb, and lesser 
lights. 


stepping the trouble of finding legitimate words 


son, 


for strength. It is annoying, except to an audi- 
ence so habituated to it as to fail to notice it at 
all. In that event, why use it? There is little 
occasion for either profanity or slang in the 
speech of vigorous and engaging talkers. 
Professor Smith’s “Style Rule,” 


composition as a whole, paragraphs, sentences, 


covering a 


excellencies, errors, capitals, punctuation, ete., is 
a masterpiece of clarity, condensation and use- 
fulness. 


American Dramatic Progress. In the Ameri- 
Book Company’s 


Series appears a large and handsome book*® 


can American Literature 
containing seventeen dramas by American au- 
thors. The period covered runs from Royal 
Tyler’s “Contrast,” 1790, to Paul Green’s “Field 
God,” 1927. 


raphy of the dramatist and a criticism of the 


Each play is preceded by a biog- 


piece. There are play bills showing what actors 
took the parts. 
reach the fifth play, “The Gladiator,” by Robert 
Montgomery Bird, you are coming into your 
own. John McCollough and I thrilled Ypsilanti 


By the time you older readers 


with this, he in the star part, I as a portion of 
the Roman army. Baker's 
Rimini,” 1853, you saw, no doubt, in 1900 when 


“Francesca Da 


Otis Skinner toured in it. The same is true of 


Augustin Daly’s “Horizon.” You remember the 


lurid posters that announced Joaquin Miller’s 


“TDanites” as late as the nineties. As to Bronson 


Howard’s “Henrietta,” [ am sure I must have 


258. Stephenson Smith, ‘‘The Command of 
Words.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
290 pp. $2.50. 

26 Allan Gates Halline, ‘‘ American 
American Book Company, New York. 
$3.50. 


Plays.’’ 
787 pp. 
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helped his inspiration to write it, for I managed 
a boat livery on the Huron River in Michigan 
and rowed him up and down its shaded waters. 
Langdon Mitchell, Philip Mueller, Philip Barry, 
Owen Davis, Eugene O’Neill and Paul Green, 
all still living, also appear here, each with a 


Author 
bibliography and a topping chronological table 


play. Halline gives you, also, a fine 
in which, from 1606 to 1934, American dramatic 
events are paralleled by contemporary American 
and European literary happenings. 

This book is a promise of great enjoyment. 

Importance of the School Theater. Foresee- 
ing the disaster of increased leisure and idleness 
three high-school teachers?* turn their resolute 
backs on the persisting puritanism with which 
school boards still oppose drama as an educa- 
. 


Our three apostles of art have 
and 


foree. 
made a high-school text which frankly 
thoroughly makes the school theater more essen- 
tial than the mathematics room. Theirs is a 
beautiful book, spiritedly illustrated, lively with 
selections from modern American plays, rich 
with exercises to develop in citizens a desire to 
raise the standard of community recreation. 
Drama as a great art, selecting, rehearsing 
and presenting plays, with all the supplementary 
considerations appertaining thereto, are covered 
by the three talented authors, who present school 
dramaties as a serious, educative, refining busi- 


hess. 


A Fresh Lot of The head of the 
English department of a New York high school?’ 
canvassed his pupils to ascertain what reading 
From these lists he 


Essays. 


they said helped them most. 
selected the writings which constitute his book 
of essays. He offers a terse and convincing dis- 
cussion of the place of essay study in a modern 
high school. He adds study helps and lists for 
further reading. Lively biographical notes ac- 
company the twenty-seven extracts by modern 
writers. Burgess Johnson, A. A. Milne, Robert 


Jenchley, Simeon Strunsky, Leacock, MeConn, 


Broun, Gibbs, Terhune, Mrs. Gerould, Beer- 
bohm, Morley, Durant, Chase, Fosdick, James 
27 Charles Chambers Mather, Alice Howard 


Spaulding, Melita Hamilton Skillen, ‘‘ Behind the 
Footlights.’’ Silver Burdett and Company, New 
York. 495 pp. $1.72. 

23 Thomas R. Cook, ‘‘Essays in Modern 
Thought.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
207 pp. $1.12. 
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rruslow Adams and Dorothy Canfield F 


among the authors appearing. 


Reader’s Delight. A soothing sort of a 
for scholars and for lovers of good, gent}, 
writing is admired teacher Phelps’s collect 


comments,” 
Phelps calls these articles “written conversa 


one for every day of the year. J) 
tions.” They are historical, biographical, ph; 
sophical and literary. Our fathers used 

“ecommonpla 
This successor will please the appetiy 


much profit out of printed 
books.” 


for anecdote, current interest and matters whic 
bright people talk about. 


Guides for Book-Buying. Two convenien: 
lists arrive from tireless helpers in the America; 


Both 


They describe 


Library Association.®° represent expert 
and handy classification. 
books listed. 


titles and authors. 


They contain complete indexes of 
They are insurance aga 


waste of book funds. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Positive Foreign Language Teaching. Th 
directions Dr. Hagboldt gives to foreign Jan- 
guage teachers*! are positive and detailed. Thy 
read, the visual impressions from print ar 
transmitted to the auditory center and trans 


spoken word is given high importance. 


formed into sound. Sound is transferred to th 
motor speech center and thence to the muscles 
of the voeal organs. In silent reading the mov 
ments are not executed but are incipient. 


To attempt while speaking to use memorized 


~forms by aid of grammatical rules is in most 


cases futile, often fatal. 

After an extensive and particular presenta- 
tion of a great many points gathered from teach- 
ing experience, Dr. Hagboldt summarizes his 
book in terse epigrammatical decisions such as 
the following: 

To neglect the teaching of sound, even when 
reading is the aim, is to thwart progress. 

Translation is a crutch to use when we must, 
to discard when we ean. We must invent ways 

29 William Lyon Phelps, ‘‘Yearbook.’’ 1! 
Macmillan Company, New York. 453 pp. #2. 

30 Marion Horton, ‘‘Buying-list of Books for 
Small Libraries.’’ 140 pp. $1.35; Mary Elizabeth 
Foster, ‘‘A Thousand Books for the Senior-High- 


School Library.’’ 96 pp. $1.00. American Li 
brary Association, Chicago. 7 
31 Peter Hagboldt, ‘‘Language Learning. 


University of Chicago Press. 165 pp. $1.50. 
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ress it and make reading more consistent 


is no “best method,” only good and bad 
; using better or poorer. 
intold misery inflicted by pedants in the 
‘orammar reflects not on the elarifying 
of grammar but on the cruelty of pedants. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
lucated, a Menace. Biologist Gruenberg, 
long experience as teacher and with ten 
ed books to his credit, works out the im- 

ons of a government system founded on 

sponsibility of the governed.*? The world 
ving so swiftly that the citizen produced 
publie school is equipped with knowledge 
ded. 


nation papers the answers are wrong.” A 


‘By the time the teacher corrects the 


rful foree working for this rapid change is 

The school graduate and all mature 
; should be given knowledge of the ad- 
The author, selected by the 
for Adult 
this study, deseribes in moving fashion the 


of science. 
\merican Association Education to 
points reached by scientifie research, the 
is ignorance of them by the general public, 

| suggests the means by which the American 
nry ean be given the facts and principles 
lisite to preserve and advance civilization. 
s puts the book into the class of effective 
studies involving polities, morals, culture 


| continuous edueation. 


When the Sunis Darkened. Twelve years ago 
essor Mitchell, of the University of Vir- 
vinia, published his “Eelipses of the Sun,” a 
ire-house of information on every impor- 
solar investigation, a summary of chronol- 
history, travel and science. Two later 

ms maintained the work as standard in its 
ld. Now appears a fourth revision and en- 
rgement,?* including the most recent observa- 
The writer has traveled 
total 
He writes for laymen. 


ms and explanations. 


ty thousand miles to witness nine 


the 
Early eclipses, prediction and verification, in- 


lipses of sun. 


struments, the sun itself, astrophysics, the atom, 
onization, Einstein relativity, are some of the 
2Benjamin C. Gruenberg, ‘‘Science and the 


Public Mind.’? MeGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
196 pp. $2.00. 


oe 
LOrkK, 


_ 38 8, A. Mitchell, ‘‘ Eclipses of the Sun.’’ Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. 


520 pp. $5.00. 
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topies given extended discussion. “Einstein's 
theory of gravitation has been justly regarded as 
the greatest triumph of mathematical reasoning 
that has taken place since the time of Newton.” 
After a full exposition of this theory, relativity, 
ete., and discussion of the question of verifica- 
tion or disproof of it, Professor Mitchell con- 
cludes, “There are many doubting Thomases for 
whose benefit it will be necessary to accumulate 
additional observations. I am one of those who 
believe that the Einstein theory of relativity has 
been abundantly verified by astronomical obser- 


vations.” 


Now It’s the Study Book. With a short and 
detailed direction to the student, Scott, Fores 
man and Company’s new general-science man 
ual®* swings into its purpose of the development 
of straight thinking. Instruction in study skills 
are given. Practice exercises focus attention on 
the major ideas of the problems. New situa 
tions for applying principles are supplied. <A 
teacher’s edition at 92 cents carries suggestions 
for practice. It has all the problem pages of the 
pupils’ edition with all the solutions ready made 
on the spot. 


Dispelling Electric Mystery. Superintendent 
Willard Beatty, who put Bronxville, New York, 
on the educational map, introduces shop-science 
teacher Lehman who, in a bright book*® brings 
into the junior high school facets and applica 
tions appertaining to electricity which as a gen- 
eral rule high-school physics instruction leaves 
The little book tells by means of 
directions and working drawings how to make 


untouched. 


a compass, batteries, fuses, galvanometers, rheo 
stats, motors, buzzers, bells, telegraphs, electric¢ 
engines, stoves, lights and radio receivers. Prin- 
ciples are explained. Superintendent Beatty, 
who watched the boys and girls do these things 
under Mr. Lehman’s guidance, says the work 
dispelled much of the mystery of electricity and 
made an enriched experience. 
Two beautiful books*® 


Shop Fascination. 


34 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Harold H. Miller, ‘‘ A 
Study-Book in General Science.’’ Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. 331 pp. 82¢. 

35 Herbert G. Lehman, ‘‘Shop Practices in Elec- 
tricity.’’ American Book Company, New York. 
190 pp. 96¢. 

36 Claude William Horst, ‘‘ Model Boats.’’ 47 
pp. 90¢.; Armand J. La Berge, ‘‘ Boats, Airplanes, 


SOU 


belong in the library of every school where boys 
of ten to sixteen years of age are found. Engi- 
neer Horst, of the Milwaukee Training School, 


His 


specifications, working plans, pictures and diree- 


writes of model sail boats and motor craft. 


tions are explicit in detail and worked out with 
artistry. He goes into the particulars of model 
boat regattas, trials, rules, judges and programs, 

Instructor La Berge, of the Bryant Junior 
High School, Minneapolis, makes a book fitted 
both for work in school shop or in leisure hours. 
He, too, is generous with pictures, plans and 
specifications for model yachts and motor boats, 
airplanes and kites, the techniques of sailing é 
race and organizing a regatta. He treats of a 
variety of model planes, tailless, French, box and 


novelty kites and directions for tournaments. 


Modern Communication. Professor Kimmel, 
wise and witty promoter of social studies, is 
editing a series for Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
He sends me an attractive elementary- 
Hanson Webster,®? a 
There 
is an effective emphasis in Mr. Webster’s stories 
that brings out the truth that the peoples of the 


world, when not mesmerized by generals, rulers 


pany. 
school reading book by 


suecessful writer of books for juveniles. 


makers, are desirous of under- 
standing and of friendliness. If this book is 
suitable only for children, I’m in my second 
childhood. I found the chapters fascinating. 


and munition 


Enlightenment on The John C. 
Winston Company publish quite the cleverest 
and clearest explanation of the steam engine I 


Engines. 


have seen.?5 

A tea kettle rattles its lid. 
toa cylinder. A piston is inserted. 
This is attached to the axle of wheels. 
Valves are added. The whole contraption is put 
Presto, there’s a locomotive. By 


Its spout is sealed 
Its rod gets 


a crank. 


on a track. 
simple words, by fascinating colored drawings, 
the young reader is taken from Newcomen to 
Humphrey Potter, to Watt, to Stephenson, to 
the Limited, to the Streamline. The book is a 
triumph of intelligent demonstration for chil- 


dren. 





132 pp. $2.00. Manual-Arts Press, 


and Kites.’’ 
Peoria. 

87 Hanson Hart Webster, ‘‘The World’s Mes- 
sengers.’’ Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
342 pp. $1.04. 

38 Allice Coolidge, Anthony di Bona, ‘‘ The Story 
of Steam.’’ John C, Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia. 48 pp. 60¢. 
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HEALTH 
Food Teaching. The professor of nutriti: n.39 
Teachers College, Columbia University, reminds 
you that the essentials of an adequate dict have 
been determined by thorough experiment. We 
have in nutrition a science to live by. Many per- 
sons eat three times a day, 74,900 times in a 
normal lifetime. It could be argued that this 
is important enough to be done in the most ap- 


} 


proved way. In four mastery units of ten les- 
sons each, Professor Rose covers the three daily 
meals, vitamins, milk, vegetables, sugar, fruit, 
meats, ete. It is a book for teachers, 


detailed, precise, well supplied with outlines and 


soups, 


lesson hints. 


Masterly Guide to Keeping Fit. I confess that 
all the reading I have done in health books has 
been undertaken from a sense of duty. In Dr, 
Bryce’s,*° once you have begun it, you are likely 
to be so entertained, informed and edified as to 
read it entire. The genial author covers food, 
drink, air, cleanliness, clothing and other com- 
monplaces with more than usual reasons why the 
“laws” he codifies for health conduct are sound. 

Law III may startle you: “Regular work of 
body and mind to full capacity is the best safe- 
guard against disease.” Our educational ser- 
vants have given the profession a reputation of 


complaining of the hardness of its work. Michi- 
gan University Carruthers made an extensive 


study of teachers’ health and work. He came 
through with statistical tables showing that the 
trouble with complainers is that they don’t have 
work enough. Laziness, says Dr. Bryce, is the 
sause of most failures and unhappiness. The 
author’s elaborate chapter on rest and recreation 
is refreshingly particular. His presentation of 
the effect of mental states on bodily functions 
supplies what many sentimental dissertations in 
this field sadly lack, that is, a scientifie physiol- 
ogy confirming the beloved traditions. Dr. 
Bryce puts on a solid basis the declaration that 
as a man thinketh so is he. 

This is a thoroughly satisfactory book for the 
school and college library and for all teachers 
of hygiene. It is of high value to the amateur 
of the happy art of keeping fit. 

39 Mary Swartz Rose, ‘‘Teaching Nutrition to 
Boys and Girls.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 


York. 198 pp. $2.00. Be 

40 Alexander «Bryce, M.D., ‘‘Ideal Health.’ 
William Wood and Company, Baltimore. 340 pp. 
$2.00. 











